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Introduction 


The  Way  We  Live  was  written  for  the  Grade  Three  Social  Studies  program  in 
the  1981  Alberta  Curriculum.  The  activities  in  this  guide  follow  the  process 
for  social  inquiry  as  oudined  in  that  curriculum.  Whole  class,  small  group, 
and  individual  tasks  are  included.  Most  of  die  tasks  are  designed  so  that  they 
can  be  teacher  directed  or  used  in  a  learning  centre.  A  main  objective  is  stated 
for  each  activity,  but  many  tasks  cover  more  than  one  objective.  Evaluation 
suggestions  for  assessing  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  the  study  progresses 
and  for  reporting  student  achievement  to  parents  are  included. 

The  student  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  The  way  we  live,  now;  The 
way  we  lived,  then;  and  The  way  others  live.  A  common  narrative  runs  through 
the  three  sections.  It  deals  with  a  girl  named  Cindy  who  lives  in  an  urban 
centre,  her  cousin,  Kathy,  from  a  small  town,  and  their  friend,  Carl,  who  lives 
on  a  farm.  The  three  children  explore  the  concepts  of  interdependence  and 
self-reliance  when  Cindy  spends  the  summer  with  Kathy.  The  friends  become 
involved  in  writing  a  local  history  book  when  they  find  some  old  letters  written 
in  a  language  they  cannot  understand.  In  the  process,  they  consider  the  com¬ 
peting  values  of  self-reliance  and  co-operation.  A  visitor  to  Carl’s  home  arouses 
the  girls’  curiosity,  especially  when  Carl  does  not  want  them  to  meet  his  friend 
Jake.  The  girls  are  not  satisfied  until  they  visit  Jake’s  home  on  a  Hutterite 
colony,  and  investigate  his  culturally  distinctive  lifestyle. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  book  appealing  to  students  so  that 
they  will  read  it  with  little  motivation  from  the  teacher.  Language  arts  activ¬ 
ities,  concept  development,  value  analysis,  and  inquiry  and  participation  skills 
practice  are  included  in  the  suggested  tasks.  Children  may  begin  reading  the 
student  book  and  completing  language  arts  activities  during  the  Opener.  Then, 
when  they  begin  gathering  and  organizing  data,  the  text  will  be  familiar  to 
them. 

Aim 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  develop  in  students  an  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  self-reliance,  co-operation,  and  interdependence  on  the  lifestyles  of  Cana¬ 
dians,  past  and  present,  and  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  a  lifestyle  that  is 
culturally  distinctive  from  their  own. 
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.  HE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW  -  Topic  A 

Value  Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  self-reliance 
and  interdependence  by  identifying  specific  examples  of  each  in  selected  sit¬ 
uations.  The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  value  analysis  by  iden¬ 
tifying  reasons  to  support  self-reliance  and  interdependence  in  Canadian 
communities.  The  student  will  demonstrate  an  attitude  of  empathy  towards 
others  by  showing  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  why  some  people  prefer 
self-reliance  and  others  prefer  interdependence. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  student  will  identify  and  give  examples  of: 

•  the  characteristics  of  an  urban  community; 

•  the  characteristics  of  a  rural  community; 

•  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  such  as  location,  land,  resources,  and 
climate  on  urban  and  rural  communities; 

•  the  differences  between  urban  and  rural  communities; 

•  the  similarities  between  urban  and  rural  communities; 

•  the  characteristics  of  urbanization; 

•  the  influence  of  urbanization  on  interdependence  of  communities; 

•  the  differences  between  goods  and  services; 

•  the  self-reliance  of  communities  by  identifying  and  giving  examples  of 
goods  produced  in  urban  and  rural  communities; 

•  the  self-reliance  of  communities  by  identifying  and  giving  examples  of 
the  services  provided  by  urban  and  rural  communities; 

•  specialization  in  jobs  and  industry; 

•  interdependence  of  communities  by  identifying  and  giving  examples  of 
goods  brought  into  urban  and  rural  communities;  and 

•  interdependence  of  communities  by  identifying  and  giving  examples  of 
services  brought  into  urban  and  rural  communities. 

Skill  Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of: 

•  Establishing  research  questions  and  procedures  by 

—  suggesting  ways  to  find  out  about  interdependence  in  the  student’s 
own  community. 

—  hypothesizing  about  the  effects  of  more  contact  and  interaction  on 
selected  communities. 

•  Gathering  and  organizing  data  by 

—  recording  data  from  a  survey  onto  a  bar  graph. 

—  sketching  the  route  goods  travel  between  communities  onto  a  prepared 
map. 

—  locating  selected  communities  on  a  map  of  Canada. 

•  Analyzing  and  evaluating  data  by  comparing  viewpoints  on  increased 
interdependence  between  communities. 

•  Synthesizing  data  by  making  generalizations  about  factors  that  increase 
interdependence  between  communities. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  participation  skills  of: 

•  Communicating  effectively  by  completing  a  map  of  Canada  to  show  the 
origin  of  the  goods  used  by  the  student’s  family. 
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THE  WAY  WE  LIVE,  NOW  -  Opener 


Activity  A1 

Objectives:  The  student  will  demonstrate 
competency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  identify¬ 
ing  and  focussing  on  the  issue.  The  student 
will  define  and  give  examples  of  self-reliance 
and  interdependence  in  simple,  personal  sit¬ 
uations. 

Purpose:  To  introduce  the  concept  of  self- 
reliance 

Materials:  Student  Master  01 
Instructions: 

•  Ask  the  children  to  list  all  of  the  things 
they  did  for  themselves  in  the  past  day  or 
two. 

•  To  get  them  started,  discuss  what  things 
they  might  have  done.  (Examples:  cleaned 


room,  made  lunch,  chose  a  library  book, 
spent  allowance,  completed  worksheet, 
brushed  teeth,  walked  to  school.) 

•  Have  each  student  complete  the  first  part 
of  Student  Master  01. 

•  Compare  answers. 

•  Make  a  wall  chart  for  the  class.  You  might 
use  the  heading  “I  depend  on  myself 
for  .  .  or  “I  can  do  it  myself.” 

•  Introduce  the  term  self-reliant. 

•  Write  a  statement  about  being  self-reliant 
on  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

•  Ask  each  student  to  complete  the  sentence 
on  the  bottom  of  Student  Master  01.  (Ex¬ 
ample:  When  I  do  things  for  myself  I  am 
self-reliant.) 


Activity  A2 

Purpose:  To  allow  children  to  experience  being 
self-reliant. 

Materials:  (a)  nil 

(b)  cars,  pails,  soap  and  cloths 

(c)  garbage  bags;  several  pairs  of 
ladie’s  small-sized  gardening 
gloves 

(d)  nil 

(e)  nil 

Instructions: 

•  Choose  one  or  two  of  the  following  ac¬ 
tivities. 

(a)  •  Select  a  student  with  a  high  tolerance 
for  frustration. 

•  Ask  that  student  to  do  all  classroom 
chores  for  one  day.  (Examples:  water 
the  plants;  feed  the  animals;  tidy  halls, 
bookshelves,  cupboards,  tables,  or  the 
room;  hand  out  books  or  papers;  get 
materials  set  up  for  art,  math,  or  sci¬ 
ence;  take  equipment  out  at  recess; 
dismiss  students;  etc.) 

•  Near  the  end  of  the  day  or  early  the 


next  day,  ask  the  student  to  tell  the 
class  how  it  felt  to  depend  on  oneself 
to  do  everything. 

•  What  advantages  and  disadvantages 
are  there  to  doing  everything  by  your¬ 
self? 

(b)  •  If  there  are  enough  teachers  that  are 
willing  to  let  you  use  their  cars,  and 
if  you  want  to  cope  with  the  logistics, 
have  a  car  wash. 

•  Ask  one  or  two  students  to  wash  a 
car  by  themselves. 

•  Assign  the  rest  of  the  class  to  car¬ 
washing  groups.  Each  group  will  wash 
one  car. 

•  Before  they  begin,  give  one  group  all 
of  the  pails,  give  one  group  all  of  the 
soap,  and  give  one  group  all  of  the 
cloths. 

•  When  the  question  of  supplies  arises, 
discuss  how  each  group  could  get  the 
things  it  needs  to  do  its  job. 

•  Allow  the  trades  as  the  children  sug¬ 
gest  them. 
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•  Have  the  groups  and  the  individual 
students  begin  washing  at  the  same 
time. 

•  When  the  cars  are  washed,  discuss  how 
it  felt  to  do  the  whole  car  by  yourself. 

•  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  working  alone  or  being  self-reliant. 
(Examples:  Advantages  -  pride  in  a 
job  well  done  or  meeting  a  challenge; 
satisfaction  in  doing  something  by 
yourself.  Disadvantages  -  took  too 
long;  it  was  too  much  work;  there 
were  places  you  couldn’t  reach;  there 
was  no  one  to  talk  with.) 

•  Discuss  how  it  felt  to  work  in  a  group. 

•  List  the  responses  under  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

•  Discuss  how  the  students  obtained  the 
supplies  they  needed  to  wash  the  cars. 

•  Introduce  the  term  interdependence. 

•  Talk  about  how  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  is  part  of  interdepen¬ 
dence. 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  or 
not  they  were  interdependent  when 
they  worked  as  a  group  to  wash  the 
car. 

(c)  •  Divide  the  schoolyard  in  half  or  in 
quarters. 

•  Ask  one  student  to  clean  a  section  by 
him  or  herself. 

•  Give  the  student  a  bag  in  which  to 
put  the  litter,  but  no  instructions  as 
to  how  to  do  the  job. 

•  In  the  other  section(s)  of  the  school- 
yard,  ask  the  students  to  line  up  across 
one  end  and  move  across  the  yard, 
cleaning  as  they  go. 

•  Give  half  of  the  students  garbage  bags, 
and  give  the  other  half  gardening 
gloves  to  protect  their  hands  when  they 
pick  up  broken  glass. 

•  Make  the  arrangements  and  begin 
cleaning. 

•  The  individual  student  and  the  group 
should  begin  at  the  same  time. 

•  When  the  group  is  finished,  sit  out¬ 
side  and  read  a  story  or  play  a  game 
until  the  individual  student  finishes  or 
asks  for  help. 


•  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  oudined  in  Activity  2(b). 

•  Help  the  individual  student  finish 
cleaning,  if  necessary. 

(d)  •  Be  an  expert!  Specialize! 

•  Ask  the  students  to  choose  a  topic 
that  interests  them. 

(Examples  they  might  choose:  a  hobby; 
a  hockey  player;  model  building;  a  craft 
project;  how  something  works  -  a 
magnet,  a  space  shuttle,  a  lightbulb, 
etc.;  how  to  care  for  a  pet;  a  foreign 
country  they  have  visited  or  lived  in; 
how  to  prepare  a  favourite  food,  etc.) 

•  Instruct  them  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  topic  they  have  se¬ 
lected,  and  prepare  to  report  to  the 
class. 

•  Give  each  student  2-3  minutes  to  share 
their  information. 

•  Discuss  how  it  felt  to  work  alone  and 
be  self-reliant. 

(e)  •  Pool  your  knowledge!  Depend  on  each 

other! 

•  Ask  the  students  to  work  in  groups 
of  4-5  people. 

•  Have  each  group  appoint  one  person 
to  record  the  answers. 

•  Caution  the  children  to  keep  their 
voices  low  so  that  the  other  groups 
do  not  hear  their  answers. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  name  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada  from  west  to  east. 
Begin  with  the  student  on  the  re¬ 
corder’s  right. 

•  Each  person  must  give  the  proper 
province  when  it  is  his  or  her  turn. 

•  Teammates  may  give  clues,  but  they 
cannot  give  the  name  of  the  province. 
(Examples  of  clues  are:  rhymes  with 
stick;  has  a  wild  rose  for  an  emblem; 
sounds  like.  .  .  .  ) 

•  Collect  the  answers  orally. 

•  The  team  with  the  most  correct  an¬ 
swers  may  go  to  recess  first. 

•  Discuss  questions  similar  to  those  at 
the  end  of  Activity  2(b). 
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Activity  A3 


Purpose:  To  explore  the  difference  between 
interaction  and  interdependence. 

Materials:  Student  Master  02 
Instructions: 

•  Ask  the  students  to  think  back  over  the 
last  day  or  two. 


•  Have  them  think  about  the  people  they 
came  into  contact  with  and  the  kind  of 
exchange  they  had  with  each  person. 

•  List  some  of  their  answers  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  (Examples  of  answers  are:  Grandma 
-  talked  with  her  on  the  telephone;  Tom 


Mom 
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—  went  to  his  birthday  party;  Mom  -  helped 
me  with  my  homework;  Mr.  Mann 
taught  me  music  lesson.) 

•  Look  at  the  suggestions  given. 

•  Ask  if  any  goods  or  services  were  ex¬ 
changed.  Mark  “G”  for  goods  or  “S”  for 
service  beside  each  of  those  interactions 
in  which  goods  or  services  were  ex¬ 
changed. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  complete  Student 
Master  02  according  to  the  following  in¬ 
structions: 

•  Instructions  for  Student  Master  02: 

•  Draw  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

•  In  each  small  circle  draw  a  person  that  you 
interacted  with. 


•  Write  the  name  of  the  person  under  the 
circle. 

•  On  each  line  leading  to  a  small  circle,  tell 
what  kind  of  interaction  you  had. 

•  Compare  your  interaction  sheet  with  a 
friend’s. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  choose  the  times  when 
they  depended  on  others  or  others  de¬ 
pended  on  them  for  something.  Have  them 
make  a  list  of  the  times  when  they  were 
interdependent  using  the  information  from 
the  Interaction  Student  Master  02. 

•  Make  a  wall  chart  under  a  heading  like, 
“I  depend  on  others  for  ...” 


Activity  A4 

Purpose:  To  define  and  give  examples  of  the 

concept  of  interdependence. 

Materials:  Student  Master  03 

Instructions: 

•  Make  a  wall  chart  using  a  heading  like,  “I 
depend  on  others  -  Others  depend  on  me,” 
or  “Others  help  me  —  I  help  others.” 

•  Compare  the  chart  to  the  one  completed 
on  self-reliance  in  Activity  1. 

•  Ask  the  children  when  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  interdependent,  in  a  group  or  alone? 
Why? 

•  Discuss  the  ways  students  are  interdepen¬ 
dent  in  the  class.  (This  list  could  be  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  kind  of  behaviour  needed 
to  get  things  done  in  the  classroom.  It 
might  include:  we  depend  on  others  to  be 
considerate;  we  depend  on  others  to  listen 
to  us;  we  depend  on  others  to  share  ideas; 
we  depend  on  others  to  take  turns;  we 
depend  on  others  to  help  us  with  our 
work.  The  same  list  could  be  repeated  for 
“Others  depend  on  us  (or  me)  to.  .  .  .  ”) 


•  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  larger  groups 
such  as  communities  are  interdependent. 

•  Ask  for  examples  of  how  communities 
could  be  interdependent. 

•  Ask  for  examples  of  how  communities 
could  be  self-reliant. 

•  Ask  students  to  complete  Student  Master 
03  as  an  evaluation  of  their  understanding 
of  self-reliance  and  interdependence. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  compare  their  charts 
with  their  friends’  charts. 

•  Discuss  with  the  class: 

Are  some  people  more  self-reliant  than 
others? 

Are  some  students  more  interdependent 
than  others? 

Do  some  students  like  to  be  more  self- 
reliant? 

Do  some  people  like  to  be  more  inter¬ 
dependent? 

What  reasons  do  students  have  for  their 
preferences? 


Activity  A5 

Purpose:  To  practise  making  choices  between 
self-reliance  and  interdependence. 

Materials:  Student  drawings  of  individuals  with 
whom  students  may  interact;  incentive 
stickers 


Instructions: 

•  Keep  a  graph  for  one  week  showing  the 
interdependence  of  students  with  people 
in  the  school,  home,  and/or  community. 

•  Across  the  top  of  the  bulletin  board,  put 
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the  drawings  of  the  individuals  students 
may  interact  with.  (These  could  be  drawn 
in  art  class,  and  more  pictures  added  as 
they  are  needed.) 

•  Each  time  a  student  and  another  person 
are  interdependent,  put  a  sticker  beneath 
the  person’s  picture. 

•  Discuss  why  the  exchange  shows  inter¬ 
dependence  and  not  just  interaction.  (Ex¬ 
amples:  Saying  good  morning  to  the 
caretaker  is  interaction;  asking  the  school 
aide  for  a  stapler  and  receiving  it  is  inter¬ 
dependence;  reading  to  a  younger  student 
is  interdependence.) 

•  For  one  day,  you  may  want  to  record  the 
students’  interaction  with  certain  people. 


•  Discuss  whether  any  of  these  exchanges 
were  examples  of  interdependence. 

•  Add  these  examples  to  your  graph. 

•  Use  the  graph  to  answer  the  question, 
“How  are  we  interdependent  in  our  school 
(homes,  community)  ?  Should  we  be  more 
self-reliant  or  more  interdependent? 

•  Your  decisions  might  vary  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  If  the  interdependence  is  because 
students  are  being  careless  with  supplies, 
for  example,  the  decision  may  be  to  be 
more  self-reliant.  If  there  is  very  little  in¬ 
terdependence  with  the  principal,  the  de¬ 
cision  may  be  to  promote  interdependence 
by  inviting  her  or  him  to  take  part  in  a 
classroom  project. 


Activity  A6 

Purpose:  To  show  that  interdependence  and 

self-reliance  often  conflict. 

Materials:  Situation  and  role  cards 

Instructions: 

•  Tell  the  children  that  they  are  going  to 
role  play  some  situations  in  which  people 
want  to  be  more  self-reliant  or  interde¬ 
pendent. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  pairs.  One  student 
will  play  the  child,  the  other  will  play  the 
adult.  (If  you  feel  your  students  do  not 
have  the  maturity  to  play  an  adult  role, 
ask  parents  or  teachers  to  play  the  roles.) 

•  Photocopy  the  situation  card  and  role  cards 
and  give  a  copy  to  each  pair. 

•  Allow  them  4-5  minutes  to  prepare  their 
situation. 


•  Present  the  role-playing  situations  to  the 
class. 

•  After  each  role-playing  situation  or  at  the 
end  of  all  situations,  discuss  how  being 
self-reliant  and  interdependent  conflicted. 

•  Ask  the  students  if  it  is  just  children  and 
adults  who  have  conflicts  between  self- 
reliance  and  interdependence.  Who  else 
might  have  such  conflicts? 

•  Ask  the  children  to  describe  a  situation 
where  people  might  have  such  conflicts. 

•  Ask  if  it  is  better  to  be  self-reliant  or  in¬ 
terdependent. 

•  Have  the  students  record  their  answers  to 
the  last  questions. 

•  The  local  newspaper  may  have  a  report  on 
an  issue  that  you  could  use. 


Activity  A7 

Purpose:  To  build  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts  —  community,  urban,  and  rural. 
Materials:  Small  boxes;  popsicle  sticks;  wooden 
matchsticks;  glue;  paint;  pipe-cleaners;  card¬ 
board;  construction  paper;  fabric  scraps; 
playdo;  shoe  boxes;  grocery  bags  and/or  as¬ 
sorted  sized  cartons;  Student  Master  04 
Instructions: 

•  Ask  the  students  what  they  think  of  when 
they  hear  the  word  community.  (Examples 


of  answers  are:  I  go  to  cubs  at  the  com¬ 
munity  hall;  my  dad  works  for  the  com¬ 
munity;  it  is  a  place  where  people  live;  it 
is  a  place  where  people  have  fun;  it  is  a 
place  where  people  work;  it  is  a  place  where 
kids  go  for  clubs,  skating,  and  it  has  parks.) 

•  Ask  the  students  to  put  all  their  ideas  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  definition  of  the  word 
community.  (It  may  be:  A  place  where 
groups  work,  live,  or  have  fun.  A  place 
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where  groups  work  together  to  make  things 
better  for  everyone.) 

•  Divide  the  class  into  as  many  groups  as 
space  allows  to  build  separate  communi¬ 
ties,  or  into  as  many  groups  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  allow  the  students  to  work 
profitably  together  on  a  construction 
project. 

•  Look  at  their  definition  of  community 
again. 

•  Ask  the  children  if  they  were  to  build  a 
community,  what  it  should  have  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  able  to  meet  their  needs.  Would 
communities  all  have  to  be  the  same  size? 
Would  they  all  need  the  same  facilities, 
services,  and  to  make  the  same  goods? 

•  Explain  to  the  students  that  they  are  going 
to  build  their  own  communities. 

•  Ask  them  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  they 
will  put  into  their  communities. 

•  Give  each  group  a  list  of  the  factors  that 
will  affect  their  community.  (Include  pop¬ 
ulation,  area,  natural  surroundings,  and 
resources  for  both  urban  and  rural  set¬ 
tings.  For  example,  one  community  might 
have  10  000  people,  100  km2  of  land,  a 
lake,  trees,  hills,  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  while 
another  might  have  50  people,  100  km2 
of  land,  a  river,  trees,  good  soil,  and  coal.) 

•  The  area  should  not  cause  difficulty  for 
the  students  if  you  keep  it  the  same  for 
each  community  and  just  vary  the  popu¬ 
lation.  You  might  want  to  review  the  con¬ 
cept  of  population  density  from  the  Grade 
Two  program. 

•  Give  each  group  a  piece  of  cardboard  or 
space  on  the  floor  on  which  to  build  their 
community. 

•  Give  the  students  access  to  small  boxes; 
popsicle  sticks;  wooden  matchsticks;  glue; 
paint;  pipe-cleaners;  cardboard;  construc¬ 
tion  paper;  fabric  scraps;  playdo;  boxes; 
grocery  bags;  and/or  assorted  sized  car¬ 
tons. 

•  Ask  each  group  to  build  a  community  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who  will 
live  there. 

•  Have  each  group  give  its  community  a 
name. 

•  As  the  building  is  progressing,  discuss  with 
the  groups  questions  such  as:  What  will 


the  people  in  your  community  need?  Have 
you  provided  enough  housing?  Where  will 
the  people  work?  Where  will  they  have 
fun?  How  will  they  learn?  How  will  they 
get  their  food?  What  religions  will  there 
be  in  your  community?  Where  will  people 
worship? 

•  As  a  class,  list  the  characteristics  of  each 
community. 

•  Introduce  the  terms,  urban  and  rural. 

•  Label  each  community  as  urban  or  rural. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  their  com¬ 
munities  would  have  to  change  to  become 
the  opposite  -  rural  to  urban  or  vice  versa. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  write  an  advertisement 
for  the  local  newspaper  that  would  make 
someone  want  to  visit,  invest  money,  start 
a  business,  or  live  in  their  community. 

•  To  promote  pride  of  ownership  of  the 
communities  they  have  built,  use  the  com¬ 
munity  names  to  call  groups  for  different 
activities. 

Variations: 

•  Organize  a  trade  fair. 

•  Have  each  community  make  something  to 
sell  or  trade.  Members  could  make  such 
things  as:  bookmarks;  cookies;  candy;  nu¬ 
tritious  snacks;  pet  rocks;  activity  books 
like  follow  the  dot,  crossword  puzzles, 
colour  and  find  the  object;  jig-saw  puz¬ 
zles;  paintings;  plants;  paper  flowers; 
Christmas  tree  ornaments;  beads;  dough 
figures;  puppets;  or  any  suitable  projects 
outlined  in  arts  and  crafts  books. 

•  Sign  up  to  perform  a  service.  Members  of 
a  community  could  provide  a  service  for 
the  school  by:  cleaning  chalkboards;  sta¬ 
pling  booklets;  sorting  books;  carding 
books;  washing  books;  stamping  new  ma¬ 
terials;  tidying  the  hall;  cleaning  the  play¬ 
ground;  helping  the  caretaker  collect 
garbage;  playing  the  piano  for  assembly; 
sharpening  pencils;  taking  down  or  put¬ 
ting  up  displays;  watering  plants;  finding 
a  poem  for  the  week;  teaching  a  new  play¬ 
ground  game,  action  song,  or  poem. 

•  Give  each  community  goods  to  keep  or 
exchange.  You  might  use  cars;  trees;  an¬ 
imals;  motorcycles;  trucks;  picnic  tables; 
bridges;  fences;  signs;  plasticine;  fabric 
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scraps;  playdo;  pipe-cleaners;  toothpicks, 
or  matchsticks. 

•  Each  community  may  decide  how  much 
of  the  goods  they  want  to  keep,  and  how 
much  they  want  to  trade. 

•  To  structure  the  trading,  set  up  a  trade 
centre  (desk). 

•  Ask  each  community  to  post  a  list  of  the 
materials  they  have  for  trade. 

J 

•  Call  two  communities  to  the  trade  centre 
at  one  time. 

•  A  community  has  the  right  to  refuse  a 
trade  if  the  members  do  not  feel  they  need 
the  article  the  other  is  offering. 

•  A  community  may  offer  to  perform  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  gain  the  item  they  need.  They  might 
make  buildings,  colour,  cut,  paste,  or  draw 
things  for  the  other  community. 

•  When  the  trading  is  completed  for  the 
class,  ask  the  students  to  tell  how  they  felt 
when  someone  wanted  to  trade  for  their 
goods;  when  they  got  something  they 
needed  for  their  community;  when  they 
couldn’t  get  the  things  they  needed. 

•  Ask  whether  it  is  better  to  be  self-reliant 
or  interdependent. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  make  a  map  of  their 
community  to  help  visitors. 

•  Have  them  climb  on  a  ladder  or  desk  so 


that  they  can  look  down  on  their  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Discuss  symbols  and  mapping  skills. 

•  Post  the  maps  of  each  community  on  the 
bulletin  board  or  have  the  students  give  a 
map  of  their  community  to  their  parents 
before  parents’  night.  Invite  the  parents 
to  match  the  map  with  the  community  it 
represents. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  add  something  to  their 
communities.  It  can  be  something  of  their 
choice  or  something  you  suggest. 

•  Give  each  community  a  box  of  materials. 

•  Arrange  the  materials  so  that  one  box  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  scissors,  one  all  of  the  glue, 
one  all  of  the  paper,  and  one  all  of  the 
paint  or  brushes. 

•  When  the  complaints  start,  explain  that 
many  communities  face  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  They  may  have  a  lot  of  one  thing  but 
not  enough  of  anything  else  to  meet  their 
needs. 

•  Discuss  how  they  could  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

•  Identify  their  responses  as  interdepen¬ 
dence  or  self-reliance. 

•  Have  the  students  complete  Student  Mas¬ 
ter  04  for  the  community  they  have  built. 


Activity  A8 

Purpose:  To  establish  research  procedures. 

Materials:  Student  Master  05 

Instructions: 

•  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  going  to 
look  at  the  community  they  live  in  just  as 
they  have  been  working  with  the  com¬ 
munities  they  have  made. 

J 

•  Ask  them  to  think  about  the  things  they 
have  done  with  their  own  communities. 

•  Ask  them  to  suggest  ways  they  could  find 
out  about  interdependence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live. 


•  List  their  suggestions. 

•  Ask  if  Canadian  communities  should  be¬ 
come  more  self-reliant  or  more  interde¬ 
pendent  in  meeting  their  needs. 

•  Have  students  record  their  opinions  on 
Student  Master  05. 

•  Ask  them  to  suggest  some  questions  they 
could  discuss  to  check  their  ideas  about 
whether  Canadian  communities  should  be 
more  self-reliant  or  more  interdependent. 

•  Add  questions  that  they  do  not  suggest 
to  guide  the  inquiry. 
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THE  WAY  WE  LIVE,  NOW  -  Topic  A 


Begin  gathering  and  organizing  data  by  completing  activities  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions.  Activities  do  not  have  to  be  done  in  the  order  given.  All 
activities  do  not  have  to  be  done  by  each  student. 


Activity  A9 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  goods  and  services. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  page  1 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  Cindy. 

•  Work  in  small  groups  to  find  as  many  ser¬ 
vices  as  you  can  in  the  picture. 

•  Work  quiedy  so  that  other  groups  cannot 
hear  your  answers. 

•  Be  ready  to  share  your  list  of  services  when 
the  teacher  asks  your  group. 

•  Look  at  your  own  home. 

•  List  the  services  that  are  provided  for  you. 

•  Compare  your  list  to  the  one  you  made 
for  Cindy’s  home. 

•  Are  they  the  same?  Why  or  why  not? 


Activity  A10 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  differences  between  goods 
and  services. 

Materials:  Newspaper;  yellow  pages  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  book;  and  The  Way  We  Live 

Instructions: 

•  List  as  many  services  as  you  can  find  that 
would  fit  under  the  following  headings: 
Health  Care 

Entertainment 

Travel 

Recreation 

Armed  Forces 

Protection 

Government 

Education 

Automobile 

Home  Care 

•  Choose  your  own  heading  and  list  the 
services  that  apply  to  it. 


Activity  A1 1 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  characteristics  of  an  urban 

community. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  4 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  of  Cindy’s  city.  Cindy 
lives  in  an  urban  community. 

•  What  are  some  of  the  important  things  an 
urban  community  has? 

•  Make  a  chart  showing  the  characteristics 
of  an  urban  community. 

•  Check  your  community  against  the  chart. 

•  Is  your  community  an  urban  community? 
Why  or  why  not? 


Activity  A12 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  characteristics  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  5 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  5.  It  is  an 
example  of  urbanization. 

•  What  is  happening  in  the  picture? 

•  How  will  the  land  change  if  this  keeps 
happening? 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  city  is  growing? 

•  Will  the  people  who  live  outside  the  city 
now  be  more  or  less  interdependent  when 
they  are  part  of  the  city?  Why? 

•  Will  a  bigger  city  be  more  or  less  inter¬ 
dependent  with  the  rural  area  and  other 
cities?  Why? 

•  Will  the  city  produce  more  kinds  of  goods 
as  it  grows?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Activity  A13 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  characteristics  of  an  urban 
and  a  rural  community. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  23-28;  p.  4; 
and  pp.  16-22 

Instructions: 

•  Read  The  Way  We  Live,  pages  23  to  28. 
Review  the  characteristics  of  an  urban  area 
from  page  4. 

•  Discuss  the  characteristics  of  a  rural  area. 

•  On  chart  paper,  draw  a  line. 

•  Print  “Urban”  at  one  end  and  “Rural”  at 
the  other. 

•  Place  Lethbridge,  your  community,  Cam- 
tosh,  Thumbell  town,  Carl’s  farm,  and  the 
other  communities  as  you  study  them  at 
the  proper  place  on  the  line.  This  is  called 
a  continuum.  Communities  most  like  ur¬ 
ban  areas  will  be  near  the  “Urban”  end  of 
the  continuum.  Those  communities  most 
like  rural  areas  will  be  near  die  “Rural” 
end  of  the  line. 


Activity  A14 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  similarities  between  urban 

and  rural  communities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  24 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  town  on  page 
24. 

•  What  do  you  see  here  that  you  could  also 
see  in  the  city? 

•  What  do  you  see  that  you  would  not  see 
in  the  citv? 

J 

•  What  do  you  see  in  the  town  that  you 
would  see  more  of  in  the  city? 

•  What  do  you  see  in  the  town  that  you 
would  see  less  of  in  the  city? 

•  Write  a  sentence  to  tell  how  urban  and 
rural  communities  are  alike. 

•  Write  a  sentence  to  tell  how  urban  and 
rural  communities  are  different. 

•  Where  would  you  like  to  live,  in  a  rural 
or  urban  community?  Why? 


Activity  A1 5 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  characteristics  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  5 

Instructions: 

•  As  a  large  group  discuss: 

What  happens  when  cities  grow? 

Who  would  like  cities  to  grow?  Why? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  big  cities? 
What  are  the  disadvantages  of  big  cities? 
Should  good  farm  land  be  protected  from 
urbanization? 

Why  or  why  not? 

Find  out  what  plans  for  growth  the  cities 
in  your  area  have. 

How  will  these  plans  affect  you? 


Activity  A16 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  influence  of  geographic  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  location,  land,  resources,  and 
climate  on  rural  and  urban  communities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  8 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  8  of  The  Way 
-  We  Live. 

•  Discuss  whether  this  is  a  good  location 
for  a  truck  stop.  Be  sure  to  give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

•  If  you  were  going  to  build  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory,  would  you  locate  it  in  this  area?  Why 
or  why  not? 

•  What  might  happen  to  die  town  if  the 
railroad  was  moved?  Why? 

•  What  might  happen  to  the  town  if  the 
highway  was  moved?  Why? 

•  What  else  might  cause  changes  in  the  town 
or  the  truck  stop?  What  kind  of  changes 
would  happen?  Why? 
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Activity  A1 7 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  goods  produced  in  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  9 

Instructions: 

•  Choose  one  food  that  Cindy  ordered. 

•  What  is  it  made  of? 

•  Where  did  these  things  come  from? 

•  How  did  they  get  to  Cindy? 


Activity  A18 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  differences  between  goods 
and  services. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  1 1;  magazines; 
scissors;  glue;  and  poster  paper 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  1 1 . 

•  Make  a  collage  of  goods  using  pictures 
cut  from  magazines. 

•  Draw  the  goods  you  want  to  add  to  your 
collage  but  cannot  find  in  the  magazines. 

•  Label  your  collage  “GOODS.” 

•  Make  another  collage  of  “SERVICES” 
that  your  family  uses. 


Activity  A19 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  goods  and  services. 

Materials:  Game  Cards  -  photocopy  the  game 

cards  and  have  students  cut  and  paste  them 

on  construction  paper  in  art  class. 

Instructions: 

•  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  be  the  first 
player  to  match  all  four  “Needs”  cards  with 
“Goods”  or  “Services”  cards. 

•  Each  player  is  dealt  four  “Needs”  and  four 
“Goods”  or  “Services”  cards.  (“Goods”  and 
“Services”  cards  are  shuffled  together.) 

•  A  player  may  ask  any  other  player  for  a 
“Goods”  or  “Services”  card  to  meet  his  or 
her  “Needs”  cards. 

•  If  a  player  asked  does  not  have  a  matching 
card,  the  questioning  player  may  draw  one 
from  the  pile. 

•  The  game  is  over  when  one  player  has 
matched  all  his  or  her  “Needs”  cards. 

Variation: 

•  The  extra  “Needs”  cards  may  be  put  into 
the  pile.  If  a  player  draws  one  s/he  must 
add  it  to  his  or  her  hand  matching  “Goods” 
or  “Services”  cards  for  them  as  well  as  the 
original  four  sets. 

•  Two  players  may  divide  the  deck  into 
“Needs”  and  “Goods/Services.”  A  game 
of  “Match”  may  be  played  using  the  rules 
of  “Snap.” 


Activity  A20 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  services  provided  by  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  community. 

Materials:  Library  resources  on  ambulance 

services 

Instructions: 

•  Look  in  your  school  or  public  library  to 
find  information  about  flying  ambulance 
services. 

•  What  cities  have  this  service? 

•  What  areas  of  Canada  are  served  by  flying 
ambulance  services? 

•  What  training  do  you  need  to  fly  an  am¬ 
bulance? 

•  Who  is  in  the  crew  of  an  air  ambulance? 

•  Record  your  information  in  a  report  and 
on  a  map. 

•  Share  it  with  the  class. 

•  Find  out  about  the  type  of  ambulance 
services  in  your  community. 

•  Interview  a  paramedic,  dispatcher,  or 
driver. 

•  Ask  permission  to  invite  an  ambulance 
service  worker  to  be  a  guest  speaker  for 
the  class. 

•  Write  a  thank  you  note  to  your  guest. 
Mention  the  things  you  found  most  in¬ 
teresting. 
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Activity  A21 


Objective: 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in 
the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and  organiz¬ 
ing  data  by  locating  selected  communities 
on  a  map  of  the  world  and  sketching  the 
routes  goods  travel  between  communities. 
Materials:  Outline  map  of  the  world 
Instructions: 

•  Locate  and  mark  your  community  on  the 
map. 


Activity  A22 


Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  goods  brought  into  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  community. 

J 

Materials:  Packages  from  food  items  listed 
below 

Instructions: 

•  Choose  one  of  the  following  foods: 

Food  Item  Suggested  Packages 


peanut  butter 
sandwich 
popcorn 
pizza 
popsicle 
hot  dog 


peanut  butter  label 
and/or  bread  wrapper 
plastic  bag 

box  from  a  frozen  pizza 
popsicle  wrapper 
weiner  or  bun  wrapper 


•  Add  communities  from  which  you  get 
goods  and  services.  Use  a  symbol  to  show 
which  goods  and  sendees  come  from  each 
community. 

•  Put  a  legend  at  the  bottom  of  your  map 
to  show  what  each  symbol  means. 

•  Add  communities  to  which  you  send  goods 
and  services. 

•  Use  arrows  to  show  where  these  goods 
and  services  go. 


candy  bar  wrapper 

milkshake  milk  carton  or  ice 

cream  container 
ice  cream  cone  ice  cream  container 

or  cone  box 

•  Find  out  what  is  in  the  food  you  have 

J 

chosen.  These  are  called  ingredients. 

•  Read  the  labels  on  packages  to  help  you 
gather  your  information. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  your  food  in  the  middle 
of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

•  List  the  ingredients  around  the  drawing. 

•  Use  drawings  and  words  to  trace  each  in¬ 
gredient  to  its  source. 

•  Display  the  web  you  have  made. 


Activity  A23 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  self-reliance  of  communities 
by  identifying  the  goods  produced  in  se¬ 
lected  communities. 

Materials:  Map  of  Canada;  resources  and  in¬ 
dustries  in  Canadian  communities 

Instructions: 

•  Use  your  library  resources  to  find  out  what 
goods  different  communities  specialize  in. 

•  Are  some  cities  known  for  one  product? 

•  Are  some  rural  areas  known  to  specialize 
in  one  product? 

•  Record  your  findings  on  a  map  or  a  chart. 

•  Trace  the  route  the  product  from  one  area 
takes  to  get  to  your  community'. 

•  Share  your  information  with  the  class. 


Activity  A24 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data  by  locating  selected  com¬ 
munities  on  a  map  of  Canada. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  43;  atlas  of 
Canada 
Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  map  on  page  43  in  The  Way 
We  Live. 

•  Find  a  map  of  Canada  in  your  adas  that 
shows  the  cities  and  their  products. 

•  Name  the  cities  shown  on  page  43. 

•  Tell  what  each  city  produces. 

•  Which  cities  might  exchange  goods? 

•  How  would  the  goods  get  from  one  city 
to  another? 

•  Would  any  of  these  cities  be  interdepen¬ 
dent  with  rural  communities? 

•  What  goods  might  they  exchange? 
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Activity  A25 


Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  interdependence  of  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  10 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  on  page  10  in  The 
Way  We  Live. 

•  How  do  these  two  pictures  show  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  rural  and  urban  com¬ 
munities. 


•  What  other  goods  and  services  might  be 
exchanged  between  rural  and  urban  com¬ 
munities? 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  the  farmer’s  market  in 
your  area. 

•  Name  the  goods  that  are  for  sale  in  the 
market. 

•  If  you  live  in  a  rural  area,  list  five  things 
that  you  use  that  come  from  an  urban 
community. 


Activity  A26 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  self-reliance  of  communities 
by  listing  the  services  provided  by  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  community. 

Materials:  Blank  neighbourhood  map 
Instructions: 

•  Walk  through  your  neighbourhood. 


•  Make  a  list  of  the  services  that  are  offered 
in  your  neighbourhood. 

•  Locate  these  services  on  a  map  of  your 
neighbourhood. 

•  Visit  another  community  and  complete 
another  map. 

•  Compare  the  maps  to  see  which  sendees 
are  the  same  and  which  are  different. 


Activity  A27 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  self-reliance  of  communities  by 
identifying  and  giving  examples  of  goods 
and  sendees  provided  by  an  urban  and  a  rural 
community. 


Materials:  Chart  paper  or  notebooks;  and  The 
Way  We  Live ,  pp.  23-28 
Instructions:  . 

•  Make  a  chart  showing  the  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  available  in  Lethbridge,  Camtosh, 
and  your  community.  Your  chart  might 
look  like  this: 


Lethbridge 

Camtosh 

My  Community 

Sendees 

Goods 

Activity  A28 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  interdependence  of  com¬ 
munities  by  locating  the  origin  of  goods 
brought  into  the  student’s  own  community. 
Materials:  World  map;  provincial  map;  and 
The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  29-30 
Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  labels  of  goods  in  your  home. 

•  Locate  the  places  they  come  from  on  a 
map  of  the  world. 


•  Attach  the  labels  and/or  packages  to  the 
map. 

•  Decide  why  these  goods  are  not  produced 
in  your  area. 

•  Find  products  that  are  produced  in  your 
province. 

•  Locate  the  areas  where  each  product  is 
made  on  a  map  of  your  province. 

•  Make  a  name  tag  for  each  product  and 
attach  it  to  the  provincial  map. 
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Activity  A29 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  value  of  self-reliance 
and  interdependence  by  identifying  specific 
examples  of  each  in  selected  situations. 

Materials:  Drawing  tools  and  paper,  or  boxes 
and  paper  to  make  a  three-dimensional  model 
of  a  community;  and  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp. 
1-15 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  1  to  1 5  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Plan  a  community  that  is  as  self-reliant  as 
possible. 

•  Draw  or  model  your  community. 

•  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  how  your 
community  will  provide  all  the  goods  and 
sendees  that  it  needs. 

•  Plan  a  community  that  is  interdependent 
with  other  communities. 

•  Draw  or  model  this  community. 

•  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  how  your 
community  will  get  the  goods  and  sendees 
it  needs. 

•  Which  community  would  you  rather  live 
in?  Why? 


Activity  A30 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify'  and  give 
examples  of  the  self-reliance  of  communities. 

Materials:  Chart  paper  or  chalkboard;  and  The 
Way  We  Live 

Instructions: 

•  Brainstorm  for  ways  that  people  are  self- 
reliant  now. 

•  List  your  answers  on  a  chart  or  the  chalk¬ 
board. 

•  Group  your  answers  under  several  broad 
headings  such  as  food,  homes,  etc.  (Ex¬ 
amples  of  answers  include:  home  canning; 
freezing  garden  vegetables;  backyard  gar¬ 
dens;  patio  tomatoes;  fruit  from  the 
Okanagan  frozen,  canned,  or  made  into 
jams  and  jellies;  berry  patches;  fruit  trees; 
baking  bread,  cakes,  and  cookies;  sewing 
own  clothes;  making  quilts;  repairing 
houses,  cars,  and  furniture;  walking  to 
work;  riding  a  bike  to  work;  restoring  an¬ 
tiques;  refinishing  furniture;  wallpaper¬ 
ing;  hiking;  and  camping.) 


Activity  A31 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  self-reliance. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  14 

Instructions: 

•  Draw  the  picnic  lunch  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
parents  had. 

•  Trace  each  item  back  to  its  source. 

•  Compare  your  diagram  with  the  one  for 
Cindy’s  milkshake  on  pages  6  and  7. 

•  Who  is  more  self-reliant?  Why? 


Activity  A32 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  interdependence  of  communi¬ 
ties  by  giving  examples  of  services  provided 
by  specialists. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  16-22 

Instructions: 

•  Read  about  Thumbell  town  on  pages  16 
to  22. 

•  Answer  these  questions: 

What  services  did  the  Thumbells  provide 
for  themselves? 

What  job  did  the  person  providing  the 
service  have? 

Was  there  any  evidence  of  interdepen¬ 
dence? 

•  Write  a  paragraph  about  another  service 
the  Thumbells  could  provide. 

•  Write  a  second  paragraph  to  tell  how  they 
might  depend  on  some  of  the  other  forest 
dwellers. 

•  How  might  the  forest  animals  depend  on 
the  Thumbells? 
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Activity  A33 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 

understanding  of  the  values  of  self-reliance 

and  interdependence  by  identifying  exam¬ 
ples  of  each. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  16-22 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  16  to  22  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  What  are  essential  services? 

•  What  happens  if  an  essential  service  dis¬ 
appears? 

•  How  could  the  Thumbells  have  solved  the 
problem  if  they  had  wanted  to  be  more 
self-reliant? 

•  How  could  the  Thumbells  have  solved  the 
problem  if  they  had  wanted  to  be  more 
interdependent  ? 

•  If  there  was  a  community  of  Toebells  near 
Thumbell  town,  how  might  the  two  com¬ 
munities  become  interdependent? 

•  Should  they  be  interdependent?  Why  or 
why  not? 

•  Would  you  like  to  live  in  Thumbell  town 
as  it  is;  if  it  were  more  interdependent;  or 
if  it  were  more  self-reliant?  Why? 

•  Write  a  story  about  Thumbell  town  be¬ 
coming  more  interdependent  or  self- 
reliant.  Do  the  words  and  pictures  by 
yourself. 

•  Write  another  story  about  the  Toebells. 
Work  with  one  or  two  students  to  com¬ 
plete  the  words  and  pictures. 


Activity  A34 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
attitude  of  empathy  towards  others  by  show¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  why 
some  people  prefer  self-reliance  and  others 
prefer  interdependence. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  26-30;  pp. 
42-48 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  26  to  30  and  42  to  48  in  The 
Way  We  Live. 

•  Who  likes  to  be  interdependent,  Cindy  or 
Carl? 

•  What  evidence  do  you  have  for  your  an¬ 
swer? 

•  Who  is  the  most  self-reliant,  Cindy, 
Kathy,  or  Carl?  Why? 

•  Make  a  chart  to  show  what  Cindy,  Kathy, 
and  Carl  value. 

•  Draw  a  line  across  your  page. 

•  Put  “Self-reliant”  at  one  end  and  “Inter¬ 
dependent”  at  the  other. 

•  Put  Cindy,  Kathy,  and  Carl’s  names  on 
the  line. 

•  Print  each  name  close  to  the  self-reliant 
or  the  interdependent  end. 

•  Choose  which  word  best  describes  each 
person. 

•  Print  the  reason  why  each  one  likes  being 
self-reliant  or  interdependent. 


Activity  A35 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  specialization  in  jobs. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  26-28;  tape 

recorder 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  26  to  28  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Make  a  list  of  all  the  specialists  that  Cindy 
talks  about. 

•  Find  a  specialist  in  your  community. 

•  Interview  this  specialist  about  his  or  her 
job. 

•  Ask  if  s/he  depends  on  anyone  else  at  work. 

•  Make  a  list  of  questions  and  record  the 
answers. 

•  Play  the  tape  for  the  class. 

•  Tell  the  class  whether  the  specialist  is  self- 
reliant  or  interdependent. 


Activity  A36 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  specialization  in  jobs  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  26-28 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  services  you  listed  on  the  chart 
in  Activity  A10. 

•  Identify  the  specialist  that  supplies  each 
service  that  you  have  listed. 
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Activity  A37 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  specialization  in  jobs. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  31-40 
Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  31  to  40. 

•  Name  the  specialist  who  built  the  silo. 

•  Look  at  page  35. 

•  Which  specialists  will  make  Mrs.  Beebe’s 
idea  become  real? 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  40. 

•  What  specialist  made  the  gift  for  Mrs. 
Beebe? 


Activity  A38 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  specialization  in  jobs  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Materials:  An  outline  map  of  your  community' 

Instructions: 

•  Locate  and  mark  on  a  map  of  your  com¬ 
munity  the  goods  and  sendees  that  are 
provided. 

•  Are  there  any  goods  or  services  that  your 
community  is  known  for? 

•  Highlight  those  on  your  map. 

•  Find  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  one 
of  them. 

•  Be  able  to  tell  the  class  how  it  is  produced, 
what  specialist  produced  it,  what  needs  it 
serves  (food,  education,  etc.),  and  which 
other  communities  use  it. 


Activity  A39 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of: 

(a)  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  on 
communities,  and 

(b)  specialization  in  jobs  and  industry. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  41 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  on  page  41  in  The 
Way  We  Live. 

•  Find  the  one  that  is  not  of  a  ghost  town. 
Answer  these  questions: 

What  kind  of  land  is  the  community  built 
on? 

What  is  the  climate  like? 

What  resources  do  you  see? 

How  would  the  land,  climate,  and  re¬ 
sources  affect  the  community? 

What  goods  are  produced  in  this  town? 
Who  uses  them? 

Are  these  goods  used  anywhere  else? 
What  makes  you  think  so? 

What  goods  and  services  might  be  brought 
into  the  town? 


How  would  they  get  there? 

Why  would  these  goods  and  services  be 
brought  in? 

Do  you  think  this  town  could  become  a 
ghost  town?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  ghost  town. 
Where  is  this  town  located? 

What  is  the  land  like? 

What  resources  might  this  community 
have? 

How  would  the  location,  land,  and  re¬ 
sources  affect  the  community'? 

•  Look  carefully  to  find  two  services  this 
town  provided. 

•  List  the  services.  Do  you  think  these  are 
still  used?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  goods  do  you  think  this  town  made? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

What  goods  might  have  been  brought  into 
the  town?  Why? 

Why  do  you  think  this  town  became  a 
ghost  town? 


Activity  A40 

Instructions: 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give  •  Read  pages  43  to  47  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

examples  of  the  characteristics  of  a  rural  •  Look  at  the  pictures  on  page  44.  What  do 

community.  you  see  that  tells  you  that  one  is  a  rural 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  43-47  area? 
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•  Look  at  the  pictures  on  page  4.  What  dif¬ 
ferences  do  you  see  between  this  urban 
community  and  Carl’s  home? 

Why  does  Carl  like  to  live  here? 


Are  all  people  who  live  in  rural  commu¬ 
nities  farmers?  Why  or  why  not? 

Why  might  people  want  to  live  in  a  rural 
community? 


Activity  A41 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  differences  and  similarities 

between  urban  and  rural  communities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  44 

Instructions: 

•  With  a  partner,  read  page  44  in  The  Way 
We  Live . 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  farming  area. 
Close  your  eyes. 

•  How  could  you  tell  you  were  in  a  rural 
area  if  you  had  all  your  senses  except  your 
sight? 

•  Tell  the  things  you  might  hear,  smell, 
touch,  or  taste. 

•  Ask  your  partner  to  list  them. 

•  Trade  places  and  do  the  same  thing  for 
an  urban  area. 


Activity  A42 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  differences  between  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  44 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  two  pictures  on  page  44  in 
The  Way  We  Live. 

•  List  the  differences  you  see  between  the 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

•  Put  your  list  into  categories  such  as  nat¬ 
ural  surroundings,  use  of  space,  buildings, 
services,  or  any  others  you  need. 

•  Would  you  prefer  to  live  in  the  urban  or 
the  rural  community?  Why? 


Activity  A43 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  value  analysis  by  identifying 
reasons  to  support  self-reliance  in  a  rural 
community. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  45 

Instructions: 

•  Read  page  45  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Answer  these  questions. 

Why  would  Mr.  Sunstrom  work  all  night 
on  the  combine? 

Why  is  it  important  to  get  as  much  grain 
of  the  best  quality  harvested? 

What  would  happen  if  a  hail  storm  de¬ 
stroyed  the  crop? 

What  might  happen  if  Mr.  Sunstrom  was 
injured  or  got  sick? 

Are  there  disadvantages  to  being  self- 
reliant?  Why  or  why  not? 


Activity  A44 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  values  of  self-reliance 
and  interdependence  by  identifying  specific 
examples  of  each  in  selected  situations. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  p.  45  and  p.  9 

Instructions: 

•  Why  would  the  Sunstroms  want  to  be  sure 
their  cattle  were  fed  properly? 

•  What  might  happen  if  there  were  no  calf 
crop? 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  a  hamburger  on 
page  9  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  How  would  it  affect  everyone  who  helped 
get  Cindy’s  hamburger  to  her  table  if  there 
were  no  beef  cattle  one  year? 

•  Can  anyone  be  completely  self-reliant? 
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Activity  A45 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
attitude  of  empathy  towards  others  by  show¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  why 
some  people  prefer  self-reliance  and  others 
prefer  interdependence. 

Materials:  Gymnasium 
Instructions: 

•  In  the  gymnasium,  play  a  team  game  like 
pillow  polo  or  floor  hockey. 


•  Do  a  gymnastics  routine. 

•  Discuss  the  following: 

•  when  did  you  depend  on  others; 

•  when  did  you  depend  on  yourself; 

•  which  did  you  like  best;  and  why? 

•  Find  a  partner  who  liked  the  other  activity 
better. 

•  Compare  your  reasons  for  liking  each 
activity. 


Social  Studies  and  Language  Arts 


To  use  this  book  in  an  integrated  Social  Studies 
-  Language  Arts  unit,  you  might  incorporate 
the  following  activities. 

Page  1 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  Cindy  in  her  bed¬ 
room. 

•  What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  she  is? 

•  Describe  Cindy  in  your  notebook.  Tell 
what  she  looks  like.  Tell  what  kind  of  a 
person  she  is. 

•  Would  you  want  her  for  a  friend?  Why  or 
why  not? 

•  Trade  with  a  friend. 

•  Read  each  other’s  story  about  Cindy. 

Page  4 

•  Develop  the  concept  “city”  by  printing 
the  word  on  the  chalkboard,  then  asking 
the  students  to  brainstorm  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  word  “city.” 

•  Build  a  concept  web,  such  as: 

“City”  is  a  place  to  live,  to  work,  to  have 
fun 
is  big 

gives  fire  and  police  protection 
gives  medical  attention 
has  lots  of  people,  lots  of  build¬ 
ings,  parks 

has  lots  of  cars,  buses,  schools 
has  natural  surroundings 
example  is  Calgary  (or  students’ 
city) 

kinds  -  capital  city,  large,  small, 
port,  old,  growing 

•  Read  pages  4  and  5  in  The  Way  We  Live. 


•  Discuss  the  community  shown. 

•  Is  it  a  city?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  Why  are  cities  built  in  certain  spots? 

•  What  does  a  city  need  to  grow? 

•  How  did  our  city  (or  the  neighbouring 
city,  our  provincial  capital  city,  Canada’s 
capital  city)  come  to  be  where  it  is?  Use 
library  resources,  interview  the  mayor, 
write  letters,  or  phone  for  information  to 
answer  the  question. 

Page  9 

•  Read  the  poem  “This  Is  The  House  That 
Jack  Built.” 

•  Follow  the  pattern  of  the  poem  to  write 
“This  Is  The  Burger  That  Cindy  Ate,”  for 
example: 

“This  is  the  burger  that  Cindy  ate. 

This  is  the  bun  of  the  burger  that  Cindy 
ate. 

This  is  the  meat  that  sat  on  the  bun  of 
the  burger  that  Cindy  ate. 

This  is  the  onion  that  flavoured  the  meat 
that  sat.  .  .  .” 

Pages  16-22 

•  Read  the  story  of  the  Thumbell  commu¬ 
nity. 

•  Design  a  Thumbell  city. 

•  Think  about  where  it  would  be  built. 

•  What  goods  would  be  produced  and  what 
services  provided  there? 

•  Use  thumb  prints  to  make  the  Thumbells. 

•  When  it  is  finished,  put  your  book  in  the 
library  or  read  it  to  a  younger  student,  or 
both. 
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Pages  26-28 

•  Read  the  story  of  Cindy’s  city. 

•  Make  a  tourist  folder  for  your  community. 

•  Make  it  as  attractive  as  possible. 

•  Try  to  get  others  to  want  to  see  your  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Tell  them  all  the  interesting  things  there 
are  to  do. 

Pages  31-40 

•  Be  a  specialist!  Create  a  recipe  for  one  of 
the  following: 

Self-reliant  Sauce 
Interdependent  Cookies 
Happiness  Perogies 
Birthday  Tacos 
Surprise  Salad 

•  Be  interdependent!  Ask  the  whole  class  to 
think  about  a  farm. 

•  What  kind  of  things  would  we  find  there? 

•  How  could  we  put  two  of  these  things 
together  to  make  something  different? 

•  Tell  how  you  would  join  the  two  items. 

•  What  would  we  add  next? 

•  Continue  until  eight  to  ten  items  have  been 
joined. 

•  What  could  we  use  this  for? 

•  What  kind  of  a  community  might  want 
to  buy  this  from  us? 

•  Where  would  they  use  it? 


Pages  41-42 

•  Read  pages  41  and  42. 

•  Find  out  if  there  are  any  ghost  towns  in 
your  area. 

•  Write  a  story  about  why  the  town  died. 

•  If  there  is  no  town  near  you,  invent  one. 
Give  the  town  a  name  and  tell  its  story. 

•  How  would  you  help  it  to  begin  growing 
again? 

•  Design  a  “piece  of  goods”  that  the  town 
could  produce. 

•  Think  of  a  “service”  that  the  town  could 
provide. 

•  Write  a  radio  commercial  for  each  one. 

•  Write  a  story  about  the  town  that  would 
not  die. 

Pages  43-48 

•  Read  pages  43  to  48. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  an  old  house. 

•  Tell  who  lived  there. 

•  Tell  what  happened  to  the  owners. 

•  Why  does  no  one  live  there  now? 

•  What  will  happen  to  the  old  house? 

•  If  you  owned  this  house,  what  would  you 
do  with  it? 

•  Make  a  list  of  the  sounds  you  would  hear 
in  the  old  house. 

•  Group  the  words  together  to  make  a  poem 
about  the  old  house. 


ANALYZING  AND  EVALUATING  DATA 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  analyzing  and 
evaluating  data  by  comparing  points  of  view 
on  increased  interdependence  between  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  The  communities  built  by  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  unit. 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  two  communities. 

•  Ask  members  of  the  different  communi¬ 
ties  whether  their  communities  should  be¬ 
come  more  interdependent. 

•  List  their  responses  and  their  reasons. 

•  Ask  students  to  think  about  the  commu¬ 
nity  they  live  in. 


•  Ask  them  to  tell  if  their  community  should 
be  more  interdependent. 

•  Have  them  give  reasons  for  their  point  of 
view. 

•  Ask  students  to  survey  their  parents  to  get 
their  viewpoint  on  greater  interdepen¬ 
dence. 

•  Interview  some  of  the  business  people  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

•  List  their  responses. 

•  Telephone  community  officials  to  get  their 
responses. 

•  Compare  the  opinions  and  reasons  of  the 
various  people  to  the  question  “Should 
Canadian  communities  become  more  self- 
reliant  or  more  interdependent  in  meeting 
their  needs?” 
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SYNTHESIZING  DATA 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  synthesizing 
data  bv  making  generalizations  about  factors 
that  increase  interdependence  between  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  The  communities  that  students  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  unit  and  information 
they  have  gathered  about  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

Instructions: 

•  Ask  students  to  think  about  what  makes 
communities  more  interdependent. 

•  List  their  ideas.  These  might  include: 
The  larger  the  community,  the  more  in¬ 
terdependent  it  is. 

Resources  affect  how  interdependent 
communities  are. 


Land,  climate,  and  location  influence  in¬ 
terdependence. 

The  more  specialized  a  community  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  interdependent  it  is. 

•  Incorporate  the  students’  ideas  in  a  gen¬ 
eralization  such  as: 

Interdependence  of  communities  in¬ 
creases 

when  communities  grow  (urbanization); 
when  resources  are  needed; 
when  land  and  climate  are  not  good  for 
food  growing; 

when  a  community  has  only  one  product 
to  exchange. 

•  To  get  the  information  from  the  students, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  what  would 
happen  if .  .  .  (your  community  grew;  you 
could  not  grow  food  on  poor  land,  etc.) 


RESOLVING  THE  ISSUE 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  resolving  the 
issue  by  evaluating  alternatives  and  making 
a  decision  about  whether  a  community  should 
increase  or  decrease  interdependence. 

Instructions: 

•  Ask  the  students  to  think  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Should  Canadian  communities  be¬ 
come  more  self-reliant  or  more  inter¬ 
dependent  in  meeting  their  needs?”. 

•  Make  a  chart  to  show  the  alternative  an¬ 
swers. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  suggest  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  choosing  each  alternative. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  think  about  how  they 
feel  when  they  are  self-reliant  and  when 
they  are  interdependent. 

•  Ask  them  to  choose  one  alternative  and 
give  their  reasons  for  choosing  it. 

•  Have  them  write  their  answers  in  their 
notebooks. 


•  Focus  on  your  community  and  ask  the 
students  to  decide  if  it  should  become  more 
interdependent  or  more  self-reliant.  They 
should  offer  reasons  for  their  choice. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  decide  if  the  com¬ 
munities  they  have  built  should  be  more 
interdependent  or  more  self-reliant. 

•  Those  who  choose  interdependence  can 
set  up  a  system  for  exchanging  goods  and 
services,  including  the  necessary  trans¬ 
portation. 

•  Those  who  choose  self-reliance  can  design 
a  system  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
community7  members. 

•  Invite  another  class  to  view  the  commu¬ 
nities. 

•  Have  the  students  explain  their  choices  for 
interdependence  or  self-reliance,  and  the 
provisions  they  have  made  to  implement 
them. 
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EVALUATION 


•  Collect  the  notebooks  and  record  the 
amount  of  growth  shown  in  the  answers 
to  the  questions  posed  in  the  activities. 

•  Have  the  students  complete  Student  Mas¬ 
ter  05  again. 

•  Compare  the  answers  to  those  given  the 
first  time  the  master  was  completed. 

•  Observe  decision  making  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  communities. 

•  Keep  an  anecdotal  record  of  the  students’ 
progress  through  the  unit. 

•  Note  attitudes  of  empathy  towards  those 
who  prefer  self-reliance  or  interdepen¬ 
dence  when  the  student  being  observed 
prefers  the  opposite  value. 


•  Collect  sets  of  pictures  that  are  examples 
of  goods  and  services,  urban  and  rural 
communities,  and  depending  on  others  and 
depending  on  oneself. 

•  Ask  students  to  sort  each  set  into  the  proper 
categories. 

•  Give  a  paper  and  pencil  test  using  Student 
Master  06.  Use  this  text  to  teach  children 
how  to  write  tests.  Use  a  formal  test  sit¬ 
uation,  and  remind  the  students  of  the 
methods  for  test  writing. 

•  Answer  key:  1.  (a);  2.  (b);  3.  (c);  4.  (c); 
5.  (a);  6.  (b);  7.  (a). 
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THE  WAY  WE  LIVED,  THEN  -  Topic  B 


Value  Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  self-reliance 
and  co-operation  by  describing: 

•  personal  behaviour  that  reflects  each  value; 

•  historical  situations  in  which  these  values  were  evident. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  decision  making  by: 

•  choosing  between  self-reliance  and  co-operation; 

•  identifying  actions  appropriate  to  the  value  chosen. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  attitude  of  objectivity  by  considering  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  self-reliance  and  co-operation. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

The  student  will  identify  and  give  examples  of: 

•  the  concepts  of  community  and  goals; 

•  the  pioneers’  lifestyles; 

•  why  settlers  immigrated  to  Canada; 

•  how  settlers  reached  their  communities; 

•  how  setders  met  their  basic  needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  communication; 

•  how  setders  worked  together  to  build  a  new  community; 

•  how  setders  worked  alone  to  build  a  new  community;  and 

•  why  communities  were  built  in  certain  locations. 

Skills  Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of: 

•  focussing  on  the  issue  by  stating  two  alternatives  to  the  problem; 

•  gathering  and  organizing  data  by 

—  reading  and  interpreting  accounts  of  past  lifestyles. 

—  recording  events  on  a  simple  timeline. 

—  reading  and  interpreting  pictures  of  past  lifestyles. 

•  analyzing  data  by  comparing  self-reliance  and  co-operation  in  past  and 
present  lifestyles; 

•  synthesizing  data  by  summarizing  information  about  community  changes 
and  relating  cause  and  effects  of  community  changes; 

•  resolving  the  issue  by  formulating  alternatives  for  working  alone  or  to¬ 
gether  in  school  and  community;  and 

•  applying  the  decision  by  choosing  to  work  alone  or  co-operatively  on  a 
selected  project. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  participation  skills  of: 

•  communicating  effectively  by 

—  composing  a  paragraph  about  life  in  settlement  days. 

—  drawing  pictures  to  compare  lifestyles  in  settlement  times  with  lifestyles 
today. 

•  interpreting  ideas  and  feelings  by 

—  listening  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

—  demonstrating  understanding  of  problems  in  adjusting  to  community 
change. 

•  contributing  to  a  “sense  of  community”  by  assisting  in  group  projects. 
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THE  WAY  WE  LIVED,  THEN  -  Opener 


Activity  B1 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  focussing  on 
the  issue. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ;  bristol  board  or 
construction  paper;  string,  paint,  and  felt- 
tipped  pens  or  crayons 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  49  to  53. 

•  Discuss  how  we  find  out  about  the  past. 

•  Ask  students  if  their  community  has  al¬ 
ways  been  here. 

•  Discuss  how  the  community  may  have  be¬ 
gun. 

•  Suggest  that  they  may  have  the  chance  to 
start  a  brand  new  community  one  day. 

•  They  may  have  the  opportunity  to  be  set- 
ders  on  the  ocean  floor,  on  a  space  station, 
on  the  moon,  or  on  another  planet. 

•  Ask  them  to  think  about  how  they  would 
get  to  their  new  community,  what  they 
would  find  when  they  got  there  (environ¬ 
ment),  and  why  they  might  want  to  go. 

•  Ask  the  students  if  they  would  like  to  work 
alone  or  together  to  draw  a  large  picture 
of  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  areas  you 
have  discussed  or  in  one  of  an  approved 
choice. 

•  Give  them  a  large  piece  of  fairly  heavy 
paper.  Ask  the  students  to  cut  it  into  an 
interesting  shape  (triangle,  irregular  shape, 
etc.)  without  cutting  away  too  much  of 
the  paper.  Complete  the  pictures  of  the 
settiements. 


•  Share  the  new  communities  with  the  class. 

•  Ask  each  student  or  group  to  tell  about 
their  community. 

Would  each  family  have  its  own  home  or 
would  people  share  buildings?  Why? 
Would  each  family  provide  its  own  food, 
clothing,  education,  and  protection?  Why? 
Would  each  family  have  its  own  land,  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  space  station,  or  fish  farm? 
Why? 

•  Ask  students  if  people  should  work  alone 
or  together  to  build  communities. 

•  Discuss  reasons  for  working  alone  and  for 
working  together. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  tell  how  they  would 
work  (alone  or  together)  in  their  settie¬ 
ments. 

•  Have  them  print  a  statement  on  the  back 
of  their  settlement  pictures  to  tell  how 
they  think  people  should  work. 

•  Hang  the  pictures  from  the  ceiling  like 
mobiles. 

•Tell  the  children  that  they  will  be  looking 
at  how  people  have  worked  in  the  past  to 
answer  the  question:  Should  we  work  alone 
or  together? 

•  After  the  study,  they  will  decide  if  the 
statements  they  made  on  the  backs  of  their 
settlement  pictures  are  still  true,  or  if  they 
have  changed  their  opinions  in  the  light 
of  new  information. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVED,  THEN  -  Topic  B 


Begin  gathering  and  organizing  data  by  reading  “The  Way  We  Lived,  Then.” 
Complete  language  arts  activities  or  discuss  the  following  questions:  Who 
were  some  of  the  first  people  to  come  to  Camtosh?  Where  did  they  come 
from?  How  did  they  get  to  Camtosh?  Why  did  they  come  to  Camtosh? 
Complete  the  activities  of  your  choice.  They  may  be  teacher  directed  or  used 
in  centres.  All  activities  do  not  have  to  be  done  by  each  student. 
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Activity  B2 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ;  notebooks 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  57  to  62. 

•  List  the  hardships  the  travellers  had  on 
their  trip. 

•  Why  would  they  come  to  Canada  when 
they  had  to  face  all  of  these  hardships? 

•  Would  you  have  joined  the  group  coming 
to  Canada? 


•  List  your  alternatives  (choices). 

•  List  the  advantages  under  each  alternative. 

•  List  the  disadvantages  under  each  alter¬ 
native. 

•  Choose  one  of  the  alternatives. 

•  Tell  what  will  probably  happen  if  you  do 
this. 

What  are  the  good  things  about  your 
choice? 

What  are  the  bad  things  about  your  choice? 

•  If  you  were  coming  to  Canada,  would  you 
want  to  make  the  trip  alone,  or  in  a  group? 
Why? 


Activity  B3 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  values  of  self-reliance 
and  co-operation  by  describing  personal  be¬ 
haviour  that  reflects  these  values. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ;  notebooks 
Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  63  and  64. 

•  Do  you  think  kids  can  do  important  things? 
If  so,  what  kinds  of  things? 


•  Have  you  ever  been  or  wanted  to  be  part 
of  an  important  project?  If  so,  tell  what 
you  did. 

•  Did  you  work  alone  or  with  other  people? 
Why? 

•  Was  it  a  good  way  to  work?  Why? 

•  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Johanson  should  have 
worked  alone  to  write  the  history  book? 
Why  or  why  not? 


Activity  B4 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  why  settlers  came  to  Canada. 

Materials:  Wooden  clothes  pins;  cardboard; 

fabric  scraps;  and  white  glue  or  needle  and 

thread 

Instructions: 

•  Many  people  came  to  Canada  from  dif¬ 
ferent  countries. 

•  Most  countries  have  a  traditional  dress. 
They  wear  these  costumes  on  special  days. 

•  Find  out  what  the  dress  is  for  special  days 
in  one  European  country. 

•  Make  a  doll  dressed  in  that  costume. 

•  Display  the  doll  with  a  conversation  bal¬ 
loon  telling  why  people  came  to  Canada 
from  the  country  the  doll  represents. 

•  You  may  want  to  use  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries: 

Finland 

My  grandfather  came  to  help  build  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroad. 


Scotland 

My  father  was  an  orphan.  He  came  to  work 
on  a  Canadian  farm. 

Holland 

There  was  no  more  good  land  in  the  United 
States.  We  wanted  free  land  to  build  into  good 
farms. 

Poland 

We  came  to  find  freedom,  to  live  in  peace,  and 
to  build  a  better  life  for  our  children. 
Germany 

Our  friends  and  relatives  in  Canada  wrote  let¬ 
ters  telling  us  how  good  life  was  for  them. 

France 

Posters  and  displays  in  our  village  promised  a 
good  climate,  rich  soil,  and  free  land  for  home¬ 
steaders  in  Canada. 

Ukraine 

Immigration  agents  offered  us  free  land  and 
money  to  homestead.  Canada  wanted  us  be¬ 
cause  we  are  good  farmers  and  hard  workers. 
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Activity  B5 


Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  how  settlers  reached  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  Opaque  projector;  map  of  the  world; 
The  Way  We  Live-,  felt- tipped  pens;  large  sheet 
of  paper 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  66  and  67,  and  71  to  75  in 
The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  enlarge  a  map 
of  the  world. 

•  Reproduce  it  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 


•  Colour  Eastern  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Europe. 

•  Draw  a  coloured  border  around  Alberta. 

•  Mark  your  community  on  the  map. 

•  Draw  a  line  from  Eastern  Canada  to 
Alberta. 

•  Find  out  how  the  settlers  from  Eastern 
Canada  travelled  to  Alberta. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  transpor¬ 
tation  they  used. 

•  Cut  out  your  drawing  and  paste  it  on  the 
line  you  have  drawn. 

•  Do  the  same  thing  for  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 


Activity  B6 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  how  the  settlers  reached  their 
communities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  66-67;  note¬ 
books 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  map  on  pages  66  and  67. 

•  Think  of  yourself  as  an  immigrant  from 
Europe. 

•  How  would  you  get  to  Alberta  to  find 
your  homestead? 


•  Draw  a  picture  of  you  travelling  to  your 
new  home. 

•  Write  a  caption  for  your  picture. 

•  Tell  what  it  was  like  to  travel  to  Alberta. 

•  Give  your  picture  to  the  teacher  to  be  put 
into  a  class  book. 

•  Think  of  a  good  title  for  the  book. 

•  Let  the  librarian  read  your  book  to  an¬ 
other  class,  or  ask  if  you  may  be  the  guest 
reader  at  a  year  one  storytime. 


Activity  B7 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  a  community. 

Materials:  Nil 
Instructions: 

•  Look  at  your  own  community. 

•  What  does  your  community  include? 

•  Brainstorm  for  all  the  ideas  that  explain 
what  your  community  is  like. 

•  Discuss  what  each  of  the  following  is: 

•  a  school  community 

•  an  ethnic  community 

•  a  farming  community 


•  a  community  of  scholars 

•  a  church  community 

•  a  community  centre 

•  a  business  community 

•  Can  you  add  to  the  list? 

•  Write  a  definition  of  a  community  in  your 
own  words. 

•  Share  your  definition  with  the  class. 

•  Discuss  each  other’s  definition. 

•  Write  a  class  definition. 

•  Which  definition  do  you  think  is  best  - 
the  one  you  composed  by  yourself  or  the 
class  definition?  Why? 
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Activity  B8 


Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  a  goal. 

Materials:  Nil 

Instructions: 

•  As  a  whole  class,  discuss: 

•  What  is  a  goal?  Start  with  a  hockey  goal 
as  an  example. 

•  Possible  answers  include: 

A  place  where  players  try  to  put  a  puck 
to  score  a  point  in  a  game.  Reaching  the 
goal  takes  effort.  Players  tty  hard  to  get 
there. 

•  What  is  a  personal  goal? 

•  Is  it  a  place? 

•  Is  it  a  thing  or  quality  that  you  want? 

•  Are  you  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
it? 

•  Give  some  examples  of  goals  people  might 
have. 

•  What  goal  might  an  Olympic  skier  have? 

A  boxer?  An  astronaut?  A  teacher? 

•  What  goals  do  you  have? 

•  Why  do  people  set  goals  for  themselves? 

•  How  do  you  set  goals  for  yourself? 

•  How  do  you  reach  the  goals  you  set? 

•  What  goals  might  the  settlers  have  had? 

•  How  did  they  tty  to  reach  their  goals? 

Activity  B9 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  goals. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pages  77-78 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  77  in  The 

Way  We  Live. 

•  How  old  do  you  think  Mr.  Melnyk  is? 

•  What  evidence  do  you  have  for  your  an¬ 
swer? 

•  How  do  you  think  Mr.  Melnvk  feels? 

J  J 

•  Why  do  you  think  so? 

•  Read  pages  77  and  78. 

•  What  is  Carl’s  goal? 

•  Does  Mr.  Melnyk  have  a  goal? 

•  How  do  you  know  this? 

Activity  BIO 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  a  goal. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  83-84 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  83  and  84  in  The  Way  We 

Live. 

•  Why  did  Cindy  want  her  grandmother  to 
meet  Mr.  Melnvk? 

J 

•  Do  you  think  it  was  Mr.  Melnyk  that 
Susan  Miller  was  going  to  marry? 

•  Give  evidence  from  the  story  for  your  an¬ 
swer. 

•  What  goals  might  Susan  have  had? 

•  What  goals  do  you  think  Mr.  Melnyk  might 
have  had? 

•  How  might  their  goals  have  differed? 

•  Why  do  you  think  Susan  and  Mr.  Melnyk 
did  not  get  married? 

•  Write  a  letter  from  Susan  to  Mr.  Melnyk 
telling  him  why  she  cannot  marry  him. 

Activity  B11 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  a  goal. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  71-75 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  71  to  75  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Answer  the  questions: 

•  What  does  Erin  value? 

•  What  goals  does  Erin’s  father  have? 

•  How  do  you  know  this? 

•  What  goals  does  Erin’s  mother  have? 

•  Give  evidence  from  the  story  for  your 
answers. 

•  Make  a  chart  of  the  goals  of  each  member 
of  the  family. 

•  Are  all  members  of  the  family  working 
towards  the  same  thing? 
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•  What  happens  if  family  members  have  dif¬ 
ferent  goals? 

•  What  reasons  did  Erin’s  family  have  for 
coming  to  Canada? 

•  Read  the  reasons  other  families  had  for 


coming  to  Canada. 

•  What  reasons  were  the  same  for  most  fam¬ 
ilies? 

•  Finish  the  sentence:  Most  settlers  came  to 
Alberta  because.  .  .  . 


Activity  B12 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  participation  skills  of  com¬ 
municating  effectively  by  completing  a 
Readers’  Theatre  story. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live ,  pp.  68-70 
Instructions: 

•  After  you  have  helped  present  the  Read¬ 
ers’  Theatre  on  pages  68  to  70  to  the  class, 
decide: 

•  As  the  father,  if  you  will  take  your  family 
to  Canada  or  stay  where  you  are. 

•  As  Sophie,  tell  how  you  feel  about  the 
father’s  decision. 

What  do  you  like? 


What  do  you  dislike? 

Do  you  have  any  choices?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

Must  you  go?  Why? 

Could  you  stay?  How? 

If  you  decide  to  stay  with  your  grand¬ 
parents,  how  will  your  family  feel? 

Who  should  stay  with  the  grandparents? 
Why? 

•  Write  the  rest  of  the  Readers’  Theatre  to 
show  what  the  family  will  do  about  going 
to  Canada. 

•  Decide  if  you  will  write  it  alone  or  work 
with  someone  else. 

•  Present  your  play  to  the  class. 


Activity  B13 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  participation  skills  of  com¬ 
municating  effectively  by  drawing  pictures 
to  show  how  settlers  reached  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  56;  notebooks 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  56. 

•  Imagine  yourself  as  a  settler  moving  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada 

•  What  would  you  need  to  take  with  you? 

•  How  would  you  fit  it  into  this  wagon? 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  the  inside  of  the  wagon 
with  all  of  your  goods  in  it. 

•  What  will  you  use  to  pull  the  wagon? 

•  How  many  will  you  need? 

•  Should  you  take  extras?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  How  far  do  you  think  you  could  travel  in 
one  day? 

•  Would  you  go  alone  or  would  you  try  to 
join  a  group  of  wagons?  Why? 


Activity  B14 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  how  settlers  reached  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  Adas;  library  materials;  large  map 

of  the  world 

Instructions: 

•  Interview  your  parents  to  find  out  which 
country  your  ancestors  came  from. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  a  person  in  the  national 
dress  of  that  country. 

•  Put  your  ancestor  on  the  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  s/he  came  from. 

•  Find  out  about  the  kind  of  transportation 
s/he  could  have  used  to  get  to  your  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Find  out  about  ships,  trains,  and  covered 
wagons  in  1900. 

•  Plan  how  much  food  you  would  have  to 
pack  for  the  trip. 

•  How  else  could  you  get  food  during  your 
journey? 

•  Post  your  list  of  food  on  the  bulletin  board. 
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Activity  B15 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  how  settlers  reached  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  72  and  74  in  The  Way  We 
Live. 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  72. 

What  is  the  man  in  the  foreground  doing? 
Whv  would  adults  be  playing  this  chil¬ 
dren’s  game? 

Whv  do  you  think  so  many  people  are 
watching? 

What  other  activities  do  you  see  people 
doing? 


Some  people  seem  to  be  carrying  bundles 
of  some  kind. 

What  do  you  think  might  be  inside? 
Why  would  they  carry  them  around  on 
deck? 

What  is  the  weather  like?  How  can  you 
tell? 

Do  you  think  these  people  are  all  from 
the  same  country? 

Why  or  why  not? 

How  do  these  people  feel?  How  do  vou 
know? 

•  Read  page  72  of  Erin’s  story  to  find  out 
how  long  this  boat  trip  will  take. 

What  would  you  do  to  pass  the  time? 


Activity  B16 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data  by  reading  and  interpreting 
accounts  of  past  lifestyles. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  82 
Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  a  tombstone  on 
page  82. 

•  Where  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paterson  come 
to  Canada  from? 

•  In  which  country  do  Vou  think  James  was 
born? 

•  If  vou  can  visit  an  old  cemetery,  try  to 
answer  these  questions: 

What  did  the  people  work  at? 

What  goals  did  the  people  have? 

What  did  they  think  was  important? 
What  kind  of  lifestyle  did  they  have? 
How  old  were  most  people  when  they 
died? 


Activity  B17 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data  by  reading  and  interpreting 
accounts  of  past  lifestyles. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  82 
Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  82. 

•  Where  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paterson  born? 

•  Who  lived  longer  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Paterson? 

•  What  can  you  tell  about  how  many  chil¬ 
dren  they  had? 

•  Does  your  community  have  a  pioneer 
graveyard? 

•  If  you  wanted  to  visit  it,  you  might  be 
able  to  find: 

How  long  most  people  lived. 

Where  people  were  born  or  what  country 
they  came  to  Canada  from. 

What  their  jobs  were. 

How  many  were  in  their  families. 

•  You  could  report  your  findings  in  a  para¬ 
graph. 


Activity  B18 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  values  of  self-reliance 
and  co-operation  by  describing  historical  sit¬ 
uations  in  which  each  value  was  evident. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  57-62 
Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  57  to  62  in  The  Way  We  Live. 


•  What  jobs  did  the  travellers  do  alone? 

•  What  jobs  did  they  do  together? 

•  If  you  were  planning  a  trip  like  the  one 
you  have  just  read  about,  would  you  want 
to  travel  alone  or  with  others?  Why? 

•  What  jobs  would  you  do  alone? 

•  What  jobs  would  you  need  help  with? 
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Activity  B19 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  why  settlers  came  to  Canada. 

Materials:  Scraps  of  cloth;  poster  paper;  glue; 
scissors;  drawing  tools;  and  The  Way  We 
Live,  pp.  66-76 

Instructions: 

•  Make  a  poster  to  show  when  the  first  per¬ 
son  in  your  family  came  to  your  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Dress  the  person  in  the  kind  of  clothing 
s/he  would  have  worn  when  s/he  arrived. 


On  the  poster  print: 

My  people  came  to _ 

(community) 

_ in _ 

(year) 

because  - 

(reason  for  coming) 

List  the  reasons  people  had  for  coming  to 
your  community. 

How  many  people  had  the  same  reason? 
What  was  the  most  common  reason  for 
coming? 


Activity  B20 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  why  settlers  immigrated  to 
Canada. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  73 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  Emigration  Of¬ 
fices  on  page  73. 

•  Who  owns  these  offices? 


•  What  does  the  sign  above  the  door  say? 

•  Would  this  sign  make  you  want  to  know 
more  if  you  were  a  farmer  in  Europe?  Why? 

•  What  is  in  the  jars  in  the  window? 

•  Why  would  these  be  on  display? 

•  What  is  behind  the  jars? 

•  Why  might  this  be  displayed? 

•  If  you  went  into  these  offices,  what  ques¬ 
tions  would  you  ask? 


Activity  B21 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  why  settlers  immigrated  to 
Canada. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  70 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  70. 

•  What  kinds  of  things  are  on  display  here? 

•  Why  would  these  things  be  chosen? 

•  Do  you  think  every  farm  in  Canada  grew 
grain  like  this? 

Why  or  why  not? 

•  Where  in  Europe  would  this  display  be 
used? 

•  Why  did  the  Canadian  government  use 


this  rather  than  an  office  like  the  one  shown 
on  page  73? 

•  If  you  were  in  charge  of  this  display,  what 
would  you  tell  people  about  moving  to 
Canada? 

•  Choose  a  partner  and  show  the  class  how 
you  would  talk  a  person  into  coming  to 
Canada.  These  are  some  of  the  things  you 
might  think  about. 

What  could  you  promise  him  or  her? 
What  good  things  would  s/he  find  in 
Canada? 

Why  should  s/he  leave  his  or  her  home¬ 
land? 

What  bad  things  might  s/he  find  in  Canada? 


Activity  B22 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  interpreting 
ideas  and  feelings  by  demonstrating  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  problems  in  adjusting  to 
change. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  71-75 


Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  71  to  74  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Discuss  what  you  would  find  hard  to  leave 
if  you  went  to  another  place  to  live. 

•  What  would  be  easy  to  leave? 

•  Make  a  list  of  what  you  would  leave  and 
what  you  would  take  with  you. 

•  Tell  why  you  chose  each  thing. 
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Activity  B23 


Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  why  communities  were  built  in 
certain  locations. 

Materials:  Atlas;  library  resources;  sand  table, 
table  top,  or  shoe  box  materials  for  a  dio¬ 
rama 

Instructions: 

•  Choose  one  of  the  following  areas  and 
show  the  development  of  a  community  in 
that  area, 
your  community 
Northern  Canada 
The  Antarctic 
an  uninhabited  island 


another  planet 
an  undersea  colony 

•  Be  sure  to  start  with  the  environment.  That 
is  all  there  is  before  settlement  begins. 

•  Draw  or  photograph  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  you  have  created  before  you  plan 
your  settlement. 

•  Keep  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  settlement. 

•  Tell: 

•  why  you  chose  the  location; 

•  what  problems  you  had  to  overcome; 

•  how  the  settlers  got  difficult  jobs  done; 
and 

•  why  people  came  to  this  settlement. 


Activity  B24 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  how  the  settlers  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  build  a  new  community. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  79 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  79. 

•  What  jobs  do  you  see  being  done  at  this 
building  bee? 

•  Do  you  see  any  women?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  How  did  the  workers  get  here? 

•  What  do  you  think  this  building  will  be 
used  for?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

•  Why  is  the  community  working  together? 

•  What  other  jobs  did  the  settlers  do  to¬ 
gether? 

•  How  do  we  work  together  today? 

•  How  do  we  work  alone  today? 

•  Why  do  we  choose  to  work  alone  some¬ 
times  and  together  sometimes? 


Activity  B25 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data  by  recording  events  on  a 
simple  timeline. 

Materials:  Overhead  roll  or  large,  paper- roller 
story  box 

Instructions: 

•  Find  out  from  your  library,  museum,  or 
local  archives  as  much  about  the  history 
of  your  community  as  you  can. 

•  Choose  the  events  that  you  think  are  the 
most  important  in  the  growth  of  your 
community. 

•  Draw  those  events  in  the  right  order  on 
an  overhead  or  paper  roll. 

•  Tell  the  story  of  the  development  of  your 
community  as  you  turn  the  roll  across  the 
overhead  projector  or  the  story  box. 


Activity  B26 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data  by  recording  events  on  a 
simple  timeline. 

Materials:  Coloured  yarn,  toothpicks,  paper, 
glue,  and  scissors 

Instructions: 

•  Use  a  ball  of  coloured  yarn  to  make  a 
timeline. 


•  Mark  the  beginning  of  your  timeline  as 
1850. 

•  Decide  what  scale  you  will  use,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  5  mm  =  1  year. 

•  Tie  a  knot  at  1867  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  Canada. 

•  Tie  a  knot  to  mark  the  birth  of  your  prov¬ 
ince. 

•  Tie  a  knot  to  mark  the  birth  of  your  com¬ 
munity. 
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•  Design  a  tiny  banner  for  your  family. 

•  Glue  it  to  a  toothpick. 

•  Mark  your  family’s  arrival  in  your  com¬ 
munity  with  the  banner. 

J 

•  Tie  a  candle  into  the  timeline  to  show  the 
year  you  were  born. 

•  Tie  a  different  coloured  string  around  your 
candle. 

•  Tack  it  above  the  main  timeline  to  show 


Activity  B27 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  ways  settlers  met  their  basic 

need  for  food. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  51 

Instructions: 

•  Read  page  5 1  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  What  would  the  glass  jars  have  been  used 
for? 

•  What  was  the  cellar  used  for? 

•  Why  was  there  a  bin  of  sand  in  the  cellar? 

•  Why  were  the  walls  and  floor  made  of 
dirt? 

•  What  do  we  use  today  to  replace  the  cellar? 

•  Does  a  basement  in  a  city  home  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  cellar  did?  Why  or  why 
not? 


Activity  B29 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  ways  pioneers  met  their  basic 
need  for  shelter. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  55-56 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  55. 

•  If  you  had  been  a  settler  whose  homestead 
was  in  this  environment,  what  resources 
would  you  have  had  to  provide: 
shelter  for  you  and  your  animals? 

food  for  you  and  your  animals? 
protection  from  fire? 

Activity  B30 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  reading  and 
interpreting  pictures  of  past  lifestyles. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  72  and  74. 

•  What  differences  do  you  see  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing? 


how  long  you  have  lived. 

•  How  many  of  your  lifetimes  will  fit  into 
the  time  your  community  has  existed? 

•  Add  a  loop  of  another  colour  of  string  to 
the  timeline  to  show  the  lifetime  of  the 
first  settler. 

•  Mark  the  major  events  in  your  commu¬ 
nity,  such  as  the  first  baby,  school,  church, 
railroad,  etc. 


Activity  B28 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  ways  settlers  met  their  basic 
needs  for  food  and  shelter. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  47,  49-50 
Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  47,  49,  and 
50. 

•  Answer  the  following  questions: 

How  did  the  setders  get  their  bread? 
What  did  they  use  to  cook  their  food? 
What  do  farm  families  use  today? 

How  did  the  setders  get  hot  water? 
Where  do  modern  farm  families  get  their 
hot  water? 

What  other  differences  do  you  see? 


clothing? 

communication  with  your  neighbours? 
transportation? 

•  In  your  notebook,  tell  how  you  would 
have  met  each  of  the  needs  listed  above. 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  56. 

•  If  your  homestead  had  been  in  this  en¬ 
vironment,  how  would  you  have  provided 
for  each  of  the  needs  listed  above? 

•  Would  either  of  these  locations  be  a  good 
place  to  build  a  community?  Why  or  why 
not? 


Why  is  there  a  difference? 

•  Do  you  think  these  groups  have  come  from 
the  same  place? 

Why  or  why  not? 

•  What  jobs  do  you  think  they  do? 

How  do  you  know  this? 

•  Are  there  more  men  or  more  women? 
Why  do  you  think  this  is  true? 
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Activity  B31 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  pioneers’  lifestyle. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  55  and  p.  56; 

notebook 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  a  city  house  on  page 
55. 

•  Think  of  yourself  as  living  in  that  house. 
The  house  is  in  Eastern  Canada.  It  is  in  a 
city. 

•  In  your  notebook,  tell  how  you  would 
spend  your  day. 

•  What  would  you  do  for  work,  for  fun, 
and  for  everyday  chores? 

•  Suddenly,  your  family  decides  to  move  to 
Alberta  to  homestead. 

•  See  yourself  arriving  at  your  homestead. 
It  can  be  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  forest. 

•  In  your  notebook,  tell  how  you  would 
spend  your  day. 

•  What  would  you  do  for  work,  for  fun, 
and  for  everday  chores? 


Activity  B32 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  gathering  and 
organizing  data  by  reading  and  interpreting 
pictures. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  49 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  home  on  page 
49  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Describe  the  way  the  people  would  have 
lived  (lifestyle). 

•  Tell: 

•  how  they  cooked  their  food; 

•  what  they  did  for  fun; 

•  what  their  home  was  made  of; 

•  what  kind  of  furniture  they  had;  and 

•  how  they  spent  their  time. 

•  How  is  your  home  different? 

•  Which  home  is  bigger? 

•  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 

•  If  you  lived  in  the  home  on  page  49,  what 
would  you  like? 

•  What  would  you  dislike?  Why? 


Activity  B33 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  pioneers’  lifestyle. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  80 

Instructions: 

•  Read  Evelyn’s  letter  to  Maud  on  page  80 
in  The  Way  We  Live. 


•  How  has  Evelyn’s  lifestyle  changed? 

•  What  things  did  she  do  in  London  that 
she  can’t  do  now? 

•  What  does  Evelyn  have  lots  of? 

•  What  does  she  have  very  little  of? 

•  Why  do  you  think  Evelyn  and  Tom  stay 
on  their  homestead? 


Activity  B34 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  pioneers’  lifestyle. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  46-50;  pic¬ 
tures  of  settlement  days 

Instructions: 

•  How  has  Carl’s  family’s  lifestyle  changed 
from  settlement  time  until  now? 

•  Tell  what  changes  have  happened  in  the 
buildings,  machinery,  household  goods, 
ways  of  farming,  dress,  and  fun  activities. 

•  Report  your  findings  on  a  chart.  You  might 
use  one  that  looks  like  this. 


Changes  in  Lifestyle  from  Settlement  Days 
to  Now 


Then 

Now 

Buildings 

Machinery 

Household  goods 

Farming 

Dress 

Fun  Activities 

•  Make  a  chart  of  changes  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Write  a  paragraph  to  explain  how  you  think 
these  things  might  change  in  the  next  fifty 
years. 
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Activity  B35 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  pioneers’  lifestyle. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  52 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  52  in  The 
Way  We  Live. 

•  Write  a  story  to  tell: 

•  Who  is  in  the  picture? 

•  Why  does  she  look  like  Cindy? 

•  What  would  the  lifestyle  of  the  girl  in 
the  picture  have  been  like? 

•  How  would  it  differ  from  Cindy’s  life¬ 
style? 

•  How  would  Cindy  feel  if  she  went  back 
to  the  time  of  the  girl  in  the  picture? 

•  Who  might  be  more  self-reliant,  the  girl 
in  the  picture  or  Cindy? 

•  Would  Cindy  have  to  be  more  self-reliant 
or  more  interdependent  to  live  in  the  time 
of  the  girl  in  the  picture?  Why? 


Activity  B36 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  participation  skills  of  inter¬ 
preting  ideas  and  feelings  by  listening  to  the 
ideas  of  others. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  54 

Instructions: 

•  Read  page  54  of  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  How  did  Mr.  Sunstrom  feel  about  his  par¬ 
ents’  native  language? 

•  Discuss  as  a  class: 

•  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  keep  traditions  and 
customs  or  language  when  you  move  to 
a  new  country?  Why? 

•  Is  it  ever  a  disadvantage  to  keep  tradi¬ 
tions,  customs,  and  language  in  a  new 
country?  Why? 

•  If  you  moved  to  another  country,  what 
would  you  want  to  keep?  Why? 

•  How  would  this  help  you  in  your  new 
home? 


Activity  B37 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  synthesizing 
data  by  summarizing  information  about 
community  changes. 

Materials:  Baby  pictures;  and  The  Way  We 
Live,  pp.  47-50 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  a  picture  of  you  as  a  baby. 

•  Look  at  a  picture  of  you  now. 

•  What  changes  do  you  see? 

•  Make  a  chart  showing  the  changes  in  you. 


Activity  B38 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  synthesizing 
data  by  summarizing  information  about 
community  changes. 

Materials:  Sand  table;  kraft  paper;  cardboard; 
tape;  scissors;  and  glue. 

Instructions: 

•  In  a  sand  table,  design  a  natural  environ¬ 
ment  that  has  hills,  plains,  rivers,  lakes, 
mountains,  and/or  forests. 


•  What  changes  have  happened  that  do  not 
show  in  the  pictures? 

•  Add  those  to  your  chart. 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  houses  on  pages 
47  to  50  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Make  a  chart  to  show  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  outside  of  these 
homes. 

•  What  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  in¬ 
side? 

•  Why  have  these  changes  taken  place? 

•  Write  a  statement  at  the  bottom  of  your 
chart  to  answer  this  question. 


•  Draw  a  picture,  take  a  photograph,  or  make 
a  computer  graphic  of  your  environment. 

•  Ask  a  classmate  to  plan  a  community  to 
be  built  in  your  environment. 

•  Before  the  building  begins,  answer  these 
questions: 

•  Where  will  the  community  be  built? 

•  Why  will  it  be  built  there? 

•  What  goals  do  you  have  for  this  com¬ 
munity? 
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•  Where  will  you  get  settlers  for  this  com¬ 
munity? 

•  How  will  you  get  them  to  come  to  the 
community? 

•  How  will  they  be  able  to  meet  their  basic 
needs? 

•  What  goods  and  services  will  be  pro¬ 
vided? 

•  What  skills  will  the  settlers  need  to  build 
this  community? 

•  What  supplies  and  tools  should  the  set¬ 
tlers  bring? 

•  Post  the  answers. 

•  Build  the  community. 

•  List  the  changes  you  see  in  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Draw  a  picture,  take  a  photograph,  or  make 
a  computer  graphic  of  the  new  commu¬ 
nity. 

•  Compare  die  new  picture  with  the  first 
one. 

•  List  the  differences. 

•  Discuss  with  the  builders  of  the  com¬ 
munity: 


•  Did  you  work  alone  or  together  to  build 
the  community? 

•  Why  did  you  choose  to  work  alone  or 
together? 

•  Add  a  second  wave  of  settlement  to  your 
community. 

•  Advertise  for  settlers. 

•  Ask  them  to  write  you  a  letter  telling  why 
they  want  to  come  to  your  community. 

•  Make  a  list  of  their  goals. 

•  Discuss  them  with  the  original  settlers. 

•  Do  they  agree? 

•  If  so,  build  the  new  community. 

•  Record  the  changes  as  before. 

•  If  not,  what  could  you  do? 

•  Compare  the  three  records  of  your  com¬ 
munity. 

•  List  the  changes. 

•  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  your  community. 

•  If  you  and  your  classmates  moved  to  your 
community  from  where  you  live  now,  how 
would  your  lifestyle  change? 


Activity  B39 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  synthesizing 
data  by  summarizing  information  about 
community  changes. 

Materials:  A  box  with  a  lid  that  can  be  fastened 
down;  paper  to  cover  the  box;  strips  of  paper 
to  be  braided  into  a  spring  for  a  jack-in-the- 
box  effect 

Instructions: 

•  On  the  outside  of  a  box  that  you  have 
covered  with  paper,  draw  and  write  about 
the  important  events  in  your  community 
since  settlement.  You  might  tell: 

•  who  began  your  community; 


•  when  it  began; 

•  why  it  is  built  in  this  spot;  and 

•  what  goods  and  services  are  available. 

•  Inside  draw  one  person,  event,  or  a  piece 
of  goods  that  you  think  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  your  community. 

•  Paste  your  drawing  on  a  paper  spring  so 
that  it  will  pop  up  when  you  open  the  lid. 

Variations: 

•  Each  person  chooses  one  event  so  that  the 
boxes  can  be  lined  up  to  make  a  timeline 
of  your  community’s  growth. 

•  Draw  and  write  about  the  hardships  the 
early  settlers  faced. 


Activity  B40 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
attitude  of  objectivity  by  considering  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  self-reliant  and 
co-operative  behaviour. 


Materials:  Data  about  lifestyles 

Instructions: 

•  Complete  a  chart  to  show  how  self-reliant 
the  settlers  were  compared  with  people 
today. 
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Your  chart  might  look  like  this. 


Lifestyles 


Time 

Self-reliance 

Co-operation 

Pioneer  days 

Grew  own  food 

Harvested  crops 
together 

Today 

Grow  some  food 

Share  costs  of  large  lots 
of  food 

Activity  B41 


Activity  B42 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  participation  skills  of  inter¬ 
preting  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 
Materials:  Interview  questions;  access  to  sen¬ 
ior  citizens;  and  tape  recorder 
Instructions: 

•  Arrange  a  visit  to  a  senior  citizens’  home 
or  ask  older  members  of  your  neighbour¬ 
hood  if  you  may  interview  them. 

•  Find  out  what  changes  these  people  have 
seen  in  your  community. 

•  Find  out  how  they  feel  about  the  changes. 

•  Find  out  if  it  was  hard  for  them  to  adjust 
to  the  changes. 

•  Find  out  what  caused  the  changes. 

•  Find  out  what  effect  the  changes  had  on 
the  person  you  are  interviewing. 

•  Before  you  do  the  interview,  make  up  a 
set  of  questions.  The  whole  class  may  work 
on  these. 

•  If  possible,  record  the  interviews. 

•  If  you  do  not  have  a  tape  recorder,  choose 
two  or  three  questions. 

•  Write  down  the  answers  you  get. 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  synthesizing 
data  by  summarizing  information  about 
community  changes. 

Materials:  The  information  gathered  in  Activ¬ 
ity  B41 
Instructions: 

•  Make  a  chart  from  the  information  you 
got  in  the  interviews. 

Your  chart  might  look  like  this. 


Changes  in  Our  Community 


Change 


Cause 


Effect 


How  People 
Felt 


•  Be  ready  to  share  your  information  for  a 
class  chart. 

•  Write  a  sentence  in  your  notebook  that 
tells  what  you  think  of  the  changes  in  your 
community. 

•  Help  the  class  write  a  sentence  about 
whether  the  changes  are  good  or  bad  for 
the  people  in  your  community. 


Activity  B43 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skill  of  synthesizing 
data  by  summarizing  information  about 
community  changes. 

Materials:  Library,  museum,  or  archives  ma¬ 
terials 

Instructions: 

•  Find  out  what  goods  and  services  were 
available  in  settlement  times. 


•  Make  a  chart  to  show  the  buildings,  the 
number  of  people,  the  kinds  of  jobs,  the 
types  of  transportation,  the  neighbouring 
communities,  and  the  goods  and  services 
available  in  your  community  during  set- 
dement  times. 

•  How  have  they  changed? 

•  Who  was  more  self-reliant,  your  family  or 
the  first  families  to  setde  in  your  com¬ 
munity?  Why? 
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RESOLVING  THE  ISSUE  AND 
APPLYING  THE  DECISION 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry'  skill  of  resolving  the 
issue  bv  evaluating  alternatives  and  making 
a  decision  about  whether  we  should  work 
alone  or  together. 

Instructions: 

•  As  a  culminating  activity,  stage  a  First 
Settler’s  Day. 

•  Establish  the  goal  for  this  festivity.  It  could 
be  to  honour  the  first  settler,  family  or 
group  that  came  to  your  community,  or 
to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  your  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Use  this  culminating  activity  to  refocus 
on  the  issue: 

Should  we  work  alone  or  together? 

•  Oudine  preparatory'  activities  for  the  cel¬ 
ebration  and  list  the  children’s  alternatives 
for  working  alone  or  together  on  the 
project. 

•  Suggested  preparatory'  activities  include: 
Visit  a  local  museum  or  archives  to  find 
out: 

When  the  community  began. 

What  was  here  before  settlement  began. 
Whv  this  area  was  settled. 

Who  was  the  first  settler(s)  in  the  area. 
Where  did  the  first  settler(s)  come  from. 

•  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  first  settler 
by: 

Interviewing  any  member  of  the  family 
that  may  still  live  in  the  community. 
Interviewing  people  who  were  friends  of 
the  first  settler. 

Requesting  information  about  the  first 
settler  from  the  library,  museum,  or  local 
historian. 

•  Prepare  a  program  for  First  Settler’s  Day 
by: 

Writing  a  play,  song,  poem,  dance,  or 
readers’  theatre  to  show  how  the  com¬ 
munity  began. 

Choosing  the  day  that  the  first  settler 
arrived  (if  possible). 

Inviting  the  family  of  the  first  settler  to 
be  guests  of  honour  at  your  First  Settler’s 
Day. 

Dressing  up  in  settlers’  clothes. 


Serving  the  type  of  food  the  settlers  would 
have  had  at  a  celebration. 

Inviting  the  local  newspaper,  radio  or 
television  station  to  report  on  your  cel¬ 
ebration. 

•  Decide  whether  you  are  going  to  work 
alone  or  together. 

•  Discuss  the  behaviour  that  will  be  needed 
for  your  choice  if  you  are  to  meet  your 
goal. 

•  An  alternative  culminating  activity  is  to 
write  a  local  historv  book. 

•  The  children  could  choose  whether  to  work 
alone  on  a  section  of  the  book,  or  together 
on  one  time  period  or  topic. 

•  Some  of  the  work  from  the  gathering  and 
organizing  data  phase  of  the  study  could 
be  included. 

•  Mrs.  Johanson’s  suggestions  on  page  63 
in  The  Way  We  Live  could  be  reviewed 
before  the  project  starts. 

•  Students  could  use  cameras  to  record 
changes  in  the  community. 

•  Caution  children  to  be  careful  with  any 
photographs,  letters,  or  diaries  that  are 
loaned  to  them  because  they  are  little  bits 
of  history. 

•  A  copy  of  the  book  could  be  presented  to 
the  local  museum  or  library'. 

•  When  the  activity  you  have  chosen  is  com¬ 
plete,  ask  the  students  to  look  back  at  the 
way  they  chose  to  work. 

•  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  their  choices. 

•  Look  at  the  statements  written  on  the 
mobiles  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Have 
some  people  changed  their  minds? 

•  Discuss  their  reasons  for  changing  or 
maintaining  their  positions. 

•  Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  choose 
the  way  they  will  work  on  a  science  proj¬ 
ect,  language  arts  assignment,  or  other 
school  project. 

•  If  there  are  any  community  projects  un¬ 
derway  at  the  time,  have  the  students  de¬ 
cide  if  they  will  work  on  it  alone  or 
together.  A  Terry'  Fox  run,  for  example, 
could  be  an  individual  or  class  project. 
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EVALUATION 


•  Collect  samples  of  the  students’  work  from  notebooks,  charts,  mobiles, 
and  interviews. 

•  Observe  groups  and  individuals  working  through  the  study. 

•  Record  observations  for  one  or  two  groups  each  day. 

•  Interview  individuals  or  groups  as  the  study  progresses  to  determine 
their  level  of  understanding  of  the  concepts:  community,  settlement,  goal, 
lifestyles,  and  change. 

•  Note  depths  of  or  lack  of  understandings  during  discussions. 

•  Record  your  observations  after  each  discussion. 

•  Administer  a  paper  and  pencil  test  using  Student  Master  07. 

•  Answer  key:  1.  (b);  2.  (a);  3.  (c);  4.  (c);  5.  (b);  6.  (a);  7.  (c);  8.  (a);  9.  (b). 


Social  Studies  and  Languages  Arts 


Pages  49-52 

•  Read  pages  49  to  52. 

•  If  you  or  your  parents  speak  a  second  lan¬ 
guage,  write  a  short  story  in  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

•  Draw  pictures  to  go  with  your  story. 

•  Read  the  story  into  a  tape  recorder. 

•  Give  a  copy  to  the  school  library. 

•  If  you  do  not  speak  a  second  language, 
make  up  a  secret  language. 

•  Write  a  message  in  your  secret  language. 

•  Make  a  key  that  translates  your  language 
into  English. 

•  Give  your  friend  the  key  and  the  message. 

•  Sign  out  a  secret  code  book  from  the 
library. 

•  Write  a  new  secret  message  each  day. 

•  Post  the  messages  on  a  bulletin  board. 

•  Leave  the  book  near  the  board  so  that 
your  classmates  can  crack  the  code  and 
read  your  message. 


Pages  52-53 

•  Read  pages  52  and  53. 

•  Draw  your  look-alike. 

•  Dress  your  look-alike  in  the  clothing  of 
the  time  in  which  s/he  lived. 

•  Write  a  story  to  tell  why  s/he  looks  like 
you. 

•  Write  a  few  sentences  to  tell  why  you  think 
the  girl  in  the  picture  looks  like  Cindy. 


Pages  57-62 

•  Read  pages  57  to  62. 

•  Think  of  yourself  as  one  of  the  travellers. 

•  Write  in  your  diary  about  one  day  of  the 
trip. 

•  You  might  choose  the  first  day,  the  day 
you  stopped  in  Helena,  the  day  you  forded 
the  river,  the  day  you  arrived  in  your  new 
home,  or  any  other  day  on  the  trip. 
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THE  WAY  OTHERS  LIVE  -  Topic  C 


Value  Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  values  held  by  people 
who  prefer  to  live  in  a  culturally  distinctive  community.  The  student  will 
demonstrate  competency  in  moral  reasoning  by  testing  value  positions  with 
the  New  Cases  Test. 


Knowledge  Objectives 

The  student  will  identify  and  give  examples  of: 

•  Hutterite  dress; 

•  traditions  and  religious  practices  of  Hutterites; 

•  customs  and  traditions  of  a  Hutterite  colony; 

•  the  features  of  a  Hutterite  colony; 

•  pressures  to  change  that  Hutterite  people  face;  and 

•  the  ways  people  respond  to  change. 


Skill  Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of: 

•  Gathering  and  organizing  data  by 
-describing  a  location  using  cardinal  directions. 

-reading  and  interpreting  simple  maps. 

•  Analyzing  and  evaluating  data  by  explaining  differences  in  perspectives 
between  people  who  live  on  a  Hutterite  colony  and  those  who  live 
outside,  and  between  people  who  live  on  a  colony  and  those  who  leave. 

•  Synthesizing  data  by  summarizing  information  into  main  points. 

•  Resolving  the  issue  by  selecting  the  best  solution  and  predicting  the 
consequences  of  resisting  or  adopting  specific  changes. 

•  Evaluating  the  decision. 
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THE  WAY  OTHERS  LIVE  -  Opener 


•  Brainstorm  with  the  children  for  ways  things  are  done  in  Canadian  schools. 
Examples  might  include: 

Singing  to  begin  the  day; 

Assemblies; 

Lining  up  to  enter  the  school; 

No  talking  in  the  halls; 

No  gum  chewing  in  school; 

Helping  others  with  their  work; 

Sharing  resources; 

Working  together  in  pairs  or  groups; 

Fifteen-minute  recess;  and 
Homework 

•  Ask  children  to  choose  one  way  of  doing  things  (tradition)  that  they 
like. 

•  Ask  them  to  make  a  poster  about  that  tradition. 

•  For  one  day,  change  one  or  two  traditions. 

•  One  choice  should  be  something  that  the  children  will  like  and  one  that 
they  may  not  like. 

•  Discuss  your  choices  with  the  administrators  in  the  school,  and  alert 
other  staff  members  to  the  changes. 

•  You  might  consider  changes  such  as: 

A  three-minute  exercise  break  every  hour; 

Singing  as  classes  move  through  the  halls; 

A  snack  break; 

Standing  rather  than  sitting  to  work; 

No  movies  allowed; 

Start  the  day  with  a  song; 

No  pencil  sharpening  allowed  during  class; 

No  helping  anyone  else; 

No  borrowing  of  materials; 

Standing  to  speak  to  the  teacher; 

Calling  teachers  “Sir”  or  “Madam”; 

Thirty-minute  recess;  or 

The  opposite  of  any  of  the  traditions  mentioned  in  the  brainstorming 
session,  or  on  the  posters. 

•  Discuss  how  the  children  felt  about  the  changes. 

•  List  the  ways  they  responded  to  the  changes. 

•  Remind  children  that  these  ways  of  doing  things,  customs  and  traditions, 
are  part  of  our  lifestyle  as  they  learned  in  their  study  of  interdependence 
and  settlement. 

•  Lifestyles  are  often  set  by  the  culture  we  live  in  or  are  born  into. 

•  Explain  that  some  people  want  to  keep  their  lifestyle  or  way  of  doing 
things  even  though  it  is  different  from  the  way  most  other  people  do 
things.  We  call  these  groups  culturally-distinctive  communities. 

•  Examples  of  these  are  Indian  reserves,  Mennonite  communities,  Hutterite 
colonies,  kibbutzim,  and  sections  of  large  cities  that  have  a  definite  cul¬ 
tural  flavour,  such  as  Chinatown. 

•  Brainstorm  for  ways  you  could  recognize  a  culturally-distinctive  com¬ 
munity. 
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•  Suggestions  could  include  customs,  traditions,  language,  dress,  holidays, 
religion,  education,  and  location. 

•  Create  a  concept  web  for  a  “Culturally-distinctive  Community.” 


special 

holiday 


special  customs 
and  traditions 


own  not  change 

schools  lifestyle 


•  Have  students  complete  the  sentence  “A  culturally-distinctive  community 
is  .  ...”  in  their  notebooks. 

•  Discuss  if  it  is  a  good  idea  for  communities  to  try  to  keep  their  lifestyles. 

•  Introduce  the  focal  question,  “Should  people  try  to  keep  distinctive  life¬ 
styles  or  adopt  change?.” 

•Tell  the  students  that  the  culturally-distinctive  group  they  are  going  to 
study  is  the  Hutterites. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  complete  the  statement: 

“When  I  think  of  Hutterites,  I  think  of.  .  .  .  .” 

•  Have  them  list  all  the  things  that  come  to  mind  when  the  word  Hutterites 
is  said. 

•  Ask  what  they  might  need  to  know  to  understand  the  lifestyle  of  the 
Hutterites. 

•  List  the  ideas  which  might  include: 

Where  are  Hutterite  colonies  located? 

What  are  some  traditions  and  customs  of  Hutterite  communities? 

How  do  Hutterites  interact  with  other  communities? 

What  effect  does  interaction  have  on  the  Hutterite  people? 

How  do  the  Hutterites  respond  to  pressures  to  change? 

How  do  people  in  our  community  respond  to  change? 
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GATHERING  AND  ORGANIZING  DATA 


•  The  following  activities  can  be  teacher-directed 
centre. 

Activity  Cl 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  Hutterite  dress. 

Materials:  Black  fabric;  print  fabric;  needle; 
thread;  wire;  clay  or  playdo;  and  The  Way 
We  Live,  pp.  85-91 
Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  85  to  91  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Answer  the  questions: 

What  clues  do  you  have  that  Jake,  Mary, 
and  Susanna  are  part  of  a  culturally- 
distinctive  community? 

Why  did  Carl  try  to  keep  Jake’s  visit  a 
secret? 


or  put  into  a  learning 


How  do  Cindy’s  and  Jake’s  beliefs  differ? 

•  Make  a  clay  or  playdo  figure  of  Jake  and 
one  of  the  girls. 

•  Dress  them  in  their  traditional  costumes. 

•  If  you  want  the  figures  to  be  doing  some 
chore  to  make  them  look  more  interest¬ 
ing,  check  on  page  96  to  see  what  kinds 
of  jobs  they  would  do. 

•  A  classmate  may  pose  as  though  doing  the 
chore  if  you  are  not  sure  how  the  model 
should  look. 

•  As  the  study  continues  you  may  display 
the  figures  in  a  diorama. 


Activity  C2 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  traditions  and  religious  practices 
of  Hutterites. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  89-90;  note¬ 
books 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  89  and  90  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions: 

What  traditions  do  Hutterites  have? 

What  does  their  religion  teach  them  to 
do? 

What  beliefs  did  Jacob  Hutter  refuse  to 
change? 

How  long  have  the  Hutterites  kept  their 
lifestyle? 

•  Write  your  answers  in  your  notebook. 

Activity  C3 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

What  examples  of  interaction  between  Jake 

examples  of  pressures  to  change  that  Hut- 

and  Carl  can  you  find? 

terite  people  face. 

What  examples  of  interaction  between  the 

Hutterite  colony  and  the  outside  com- 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  90-91 

munity  can  you  find? 

Do  you  think  that  Hutterite  people  have 

Instructions: 

radios,  television  sets,  and  newspapers? 

•  Read  pages  90  and  91  to  answer  the  ques- 

Why  or  why  not? 

tions: 

What  effect  might  these  forms  of  media 

How  did  Jake’s  meeting  with  Carl  pres- 

have  on  the  people  of  the  colony? 

sure  Jake  to  change? 

•  What  pressures  to  change  do  you  face? 

How  did  Jake  respond  to  the  change? 

•  How  do  you  react  to  these  pressures? 
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Activity  C4 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  the  inquiry  skills  of  analyzing  and 
evaluating  data  by  explaining  differences  in 
perspectives  between  people  who  live  on  a 
Hutterite  colony  and  those  who  live  outside. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  90 
Instructions: 

•  Read  page  90  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Answer  these  questions: 

Why  was  Carl  worried  about  Cindy  vis¬ 
iting  the  Hutterite  colony? 


What  beliefs  does  Cindy  have  that  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Jake’s  beliefs? 

Do  Carl  and  Jake  have  the  same  beliefs? 
How  are  their  beliefs  the  same  or  differ¬ 
ent? 

How  did  the  people  of  the  colony  show 
that  they  were  good  neighbours? 

If  Jake’s  father  got  sick  would  the  colony 
need  Mr.  Sunstrom’s  help?  Why  or  why 
not? 


Activity  C5 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  a 
Hutterite  colony. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  92-93;  note¬ 
books 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  92  and  93  in  The  Way  We 
Live. 

•  In  your  notebook  answer  the  questions: 
List  the  examples  of  traditions  that  you 
found  in  the  story. 

If  you  visited  two  Hutterite  colonies  would 
the  buildings  be  the  same? 

Would  they  be  built  in  the  same  places  on 
each  colony? 


Why  or  why  not? 

•  Does  your  community  have  a  pattern? 

•  If  so,  draw  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of  graph 
paper. 

•  Draw  the  pattern  of  the  Hutterite  colony 
on  graph  paper. 

You  might  use  different  colours  for  each 
type  of  building. 

•  How  does  your  life  have  order  and  pat¬ 
tern? 

•  How  does  the  pattern  of  your  friend’s  life 
differ  from  yours? 

•  How  do  the  life  patterns  of  Jake  and  Carl 
differ? 

•  How  are  they  the  same? 


Activity  C6 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  a 
Hutterite  community. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  93-96 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  93  to  96  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  Today,  you  are  the  head  cook. 

•  You  have  ten  women  to  work  in  the 


kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  garden,  and  the 
dining-hall. 

•  Make  a  timetable  for  them  so  they  know 
what  their  jobs  are  for  the  week. 

•  The  timetable  might  include  headings  for 
“Time,”  “Kitchen,”  “Laundry,”  “Gar¬ 
den,”  and  “Dining-hall.” 

•  Think  about  what  jobs  each  will  do. 

•  Think  about  how  much  time  the  jobs  will 
take  to  do. 
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Activity  C7 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  values  held  by  people 
who  prefer  to  live  in  a  culturally-distinctive 
community. 

Materials:  Ingredients  to  make  buns  or  bread 
and  homemade  soup. 

Instructions: 

•  Prepare  a  lunch  of  buns  and  soup. 

•  Assign  the  jobs  as  though  you  lived  on  a 
Hutterite  colony. 

Remember  what  is  women’s  work  and  what 
is  men’s  work. 

•  Set  the  tables  and  serve  the  lunch  as  though 


it  were  being  eaten  on  a  colony. 
Remember  to  find  out  who  the  youngest 
women  are. 

They  are  to  serve  food  to  the  men’s  table. 
Today,  everyone  is  over  fifteen  years  old. 

•  The  head  cook  must  remember  to  give 
some  people  the  job  of  cleaning  up. 

•  Discuss  how  the  lunch  would  have  been 
prepared  and  served  in  a  non-Hutterite 
community. 

Would  it  be  better  for  them  if  the  Hut- 
terites  served  food  this  way?  Why  or  why 
not? 


Activity  C8 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  customs  and  traditions  on  a 
Hutterite  colony. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  96-99 

Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  96  to  99  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  If  you  lived  on  a  Hutterite  colony,  which 
specialist  would  you  want  to  learn  from? 

•  What  would  the  steward  do? 


•  Who  is  the  leader  of  the  colony? 

•  Why  would  a  colony  need  a  machine  shop? 

•  When  are  people  in  your  community  called 
adults? 

•  What  responsibilities  would  a  fifteen-year- 
old  person  have  in  your  community? 

•  What  responsibilities  would  a  fifteen-year- 
old  person  have  on  a  Hutterite  colony? 

•  Why  would  Hutterite  students  not  go  to 
University? 


Activity  C9 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  Hutterite  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  pp.  101-103 
Instructions: 

•  Read  pages  101  to  103  in  The  Way  We 
Live. 

•  Why  do  Hutterite  colonies  branch? 

•  Why  is  Susanna  not  too  upset  at  being  on 
a  different  colony  from  her  parents? 

•  How  old  will  you  be  when  you  leave  home? 

•  Why  does  Susanna  think  she  does  not  need 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  world? 

•  Why  did  Carl  draw  in  his  breath? 


Activity  CIO 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  moral  reasoning  by  testing  value 
positions  with  the  New  Cases  Test. 
Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  103 

Instructions: 

•  Read  page  103  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  If  Cindy  were  to  live  on  a  Hutterite  col¬ 
ony,  what  would  she  like? 

What  would  she  dislike? 

•  If  your  family  adopted  some  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Hutterite  people  such  as 
“Things  have  to  be  useful  and  good  for 
the  whole  colony.  Nothing  is  used  that 
benefits  just  one  person.,”  how  would  it 
be  a  good  thing? 

How  would  it  be  bad? 
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Activity  Cl  1 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 

examples  of  the  ways  people  respond  to 

change. 

Materials:  The  Way  We  Live,  p.  103 

Instructions: 

•  Read  page  103  in  The  Way  We  Live. 

•  How  did  the  leaders  of  the  colony  react 
to  the  new  town? 

•  Why  did  they  react  this  way? 

•  What  else  could  they  have  done? 

•  What  might  have  happened  if  they  had 
chosen  to  build  the  new  colony  near  the 
town? 

•  If  a  nuclear  power  plant  were  to  be  built 
near  your  community,  how  might  people 
react? 

•  If  a  base  for  a  space  shuttle  were  built  near 
your  community,  how  might  people  react? 


Activity  Cl  2 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  data  by 
explaining  differences  in  perspectives  be¬ 
tween  people  who  live  on  a  colony  and  those 
who  leave. 

Materials:  Notebook;  The  Way  We  Live , 
pp.  89-104 

Instructions: 

•  You  are  a  sixteen-vear-old  Hutterite. 

j 

•  You  have  decided  to  leave  the  colony. 

•  Write  a  letter  to  the  Preacher  telling  him 
why  you  are  leaving. 

•  Use  the  information  in  “The  Way  Others 
Live”  to  help  you  make  him  understand 
your  point  of  view. 

•  Tell  the  things  you  will  miss  as  well  as 
those  you  want  to  leave. 


Activity  Cl  3 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  pressures  to  change  that 
Hutterite  colonies  face. 

Materials:  Magazines;  poster  paper 

Instructions: 

•  You  are  the  Preacher  on  a  Hutterite  col¬ 
ony. 


•  You  know  a  young  man  is  thinking  of 
leaving. 

•  You  begin  to  think  of  all  the  things  that 
are  putting  pressure  on  your  people  to 
change  their  lifestyle. 

•  Make  a  poster  of  those  things  to  remind 
you  of  how  many  pressures  there  really 
are. 


Activity  Cl  4 

Objective:  The  student  will  identify  and  give 
examples  of  the  features  of  a  Hutterite 
colony. 

Materials:  Clipboard;  pencils 

Instructions: 

•  Visit  a  Hutterite  colony  if  there  is  one  near 
your  community 

•  Plan  what  questions  you  will  ask  to  find 
out  about  their  lifestyle,  if  there  have  been 
any  changes,  and  how  they  deal  with  pres¬ 
sures  to  change. 

•  Since  Hutterites  expect  children  to  be  very 


polite,  plan  how  you  will  behave  on  the 
visit. 

•  Take  a  copy  of  your  pattern  of  a  Hutterite 
colony. 

•  Check  to  see  if  the  colony  you  visit  has 
the  same  pattern. 

If  not,  try  to  find  out  why. 

•  Ask  if  other  colonies  in  the  area  are  built 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  one  you  are- 
visiting. 

•  Since  most  colonies  do  not  like  cameras, 
plan  how  you  will  illustrate  an  account  of 
your  visit. 
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Activity  Cl  5 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  gathering  and  organizing  data  by 
describing  a  location  using  cardinal  direc¬ 
tions. 

Materials:  Globe,  compass,  and  construction 
paper 

Instructions: 

•  Make  yourself  into  a  ball  shape.  Your  head 
or  top  is  the  north,  your  feet  are  the  south, 
your  left  side  is  the  west,  and  your  right 
side  is  the  east. 

•  Follow  directions  as  the  teacher  tells  you 
to  stand  on  your  north  pole,  roll  over  on 
your  west  side,  sit  on  your  south,  etc. 

•  Look  at  a  globe  map  of  the  world.  Find 
the  north  pole.  Find  the  south  pole.  Find 
your  province. 

•  Tell  one  province  that  is  west  of  your 
province. 

•  Which  province  is  east  of  your  province? 

•  If  a  compass  is  available,  find  which  di¬ 
rection  is  north  in  your  classroom. 


•  Mark  the  cardinal  directions  on  the  walls 
of  your  classroom. 

•  Play  a  “Simon  Says”  game  using  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  (For  example: 
Simon  Says  “Take  two  baby  steps  to  the 
east.”) 

•  Follow  directions  as  the  teacher  asks  you 
to  take  one  step  north,  three  steps  west, 
four  steps  south,  and  five  steps  east  or 
several  steps  in  any  direction  s/he  chooses. 

•  Tell  where  you  are  from  your  own  desk 
or  the  place  where  you  started.  (For  ex¬ 
ample:  I  am  two  steps  east  of  the  pencil 
sharpener.) 

•  Find  a  partner. 

•  Write  directions  for  your  partner  to 
follow. 

•  You  might  write:  Start  at  your  desk.  Take 
two  steps  south.  Take  five  steps  west. 

•  Use  as  many  directions  as  you  need  to  get 
your  partner  to  the  place  you  have  chosen. 

•  Trade  and  follow  your  partner’s  direc¬ 
tions. 


Activity  Cl  6 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  reading  and  interpreting  simple 

maps  showing  Hutterite  colonies. 

Materials:  Atlas  outline  map  of  Alberta 

Instructions: 

•  Find  a  map  of  the  Hutterite  colonies  in 
Alberta. 

•  On  an  outline  map,  mark  your  commu¬ 
nity  and  at  least  ten  of  the  nearest  colonies. 
Be  sure  to  include  the  colony  you  visited. 

•  Mark  North,  South,  East,  and  West  on 
your  map. 

•  Tell  which  direction  you  would  go  to  reach 
the  nearest  colony. 

•  Which  is  farther  away,  the  capital  city  of 
Alberta  or  the  nearest  Hutterite  colony? 
the  Canada-United  States  border  or  the 
nearest  Hutterite  colony?  the  Alberta- 
Northwest  Territory  border  or  the  far¬ 
thest  Hutterite  colony? 


Activity  Cl  7 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  synthesizing  data  by  summarizing 

information  into  main  points. 

Materials:  Notebooks 

Instructions: 

•  Think  of  the  information  you  have  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  Hutterites. 

•  Make  either  a  diorama  or  a  mural  to  show 
the  lifestyle  the  Hutterites  wish  to  keep. 

•  On  one  side  of  your  project  list  the  main 
features  of  the  Hutterite  culture. 

•  On  the  other  side  list  the  pressures  for 
change. 

•  Across  the  bottom,  write  a  sentence  or 
two  to  tell  why  people  resist  change. 
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Activity  Cl  8 


Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  resolving  the  issue  by 

(a)  selecting  the  best  solution;  and 

(b)  predicting  the  consequences  of  resisting 
or  adopting  specific  changes. 

Materials:  Notebooks 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  changes  listed  below. 

•  Choose  one. 

•  Write  in  your  notebook  what  a  Hutterite 
colony  should  do  about: 

A  law  that  says  colonies  cannot  buy  more 
land; 

Hutterite  children  who  want  to  be  doc¬ 
tors  when  they  grow  up; 


A  young  girl  from  a  colony  who  must 
stay  in  hospital  for  a  long  time; 

A  company  that  wants  to  sell  the  colony 
a  computer; 

A  child  who  wants  to  be  an  astronaut; 
and 

A  teacher  who  wants  to  use  television 
programs  in  his  lessons; 

•  What  will  be  the  results  of  your  decision 
in  each  case? 

•  Think  about  the  original  question:  Should 
people  try  to  keep  distinctive  lifestyles  or 
adopt  change? 

•  In  your  notebook,  write  “I  think  people 

should . ” 

Finish  the  sentence  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


Activity  Cl  9 

Objective:  The  student  will  demonstrate  com¬ 
petency  in  evaluating  the  decision. 

Materials:  Notebooks 

Instructions: 

•  Look  at  the  decisions  you  made  in  Activ¬ 
ity  C17. 

•  Classify  the  decisions  as  to  whether  they 
helped  keep  the  Hutterites’  lifestyle  or 
changed  it. 


Your  headings  might  be:  “Maintained 
Lifestyle”  and  “Adopted  Change.” 

•  Think  about  what  would  happen  if  those 
decisions  were  carried  out. 

Would  relations  between  the  Hutterites 
and  people  from  other  communities  be 
improved?  If  so,  in  what  way? 

•  Discuss  all  students’  choices. 

•  Decide  which  solutions  have  the  best 
chance  of  making  people  happier  with  each 
other. 
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APPLYING  THE  DECISION 


•  Look  at  your  classroom  traditions. 

•  Devise  a  plan  to  maintain  or  change  some 
of  them,  depending  on  your  answer  to  the 
focal  question. 

•  Keep  in  mind  that  solutions  should  be 
chosen  that  make  people  happier  with  each 
other. 


EVALUATION 

•  Have  the  students  keep  a  record  of  the 
activities  they  completed  in  their  note¬ 
books. 

•  Ask  them  to  write  a  biography  of  them¬ 
selves  as  though  they  were  Hutterite  chil¬ 
dren. 

•  Mark  and  record  the  results  of  the  activity 
cards. 

•  Observe  the  effort  put  into  the  figure 
models,  and  dioramas  or  murals. 

•  Note  and  record  participation  in  discus¬ 
sions. 


•  Have  them  complete  the  true-false  test  on 
Student  Master  08. 

Answer  key:  1.  F;  2.  T;  3.  F;  4.  F;  5.  T; 
6.  F;  7.  T;  8.  T;  9.  T;  10.  T. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  complete  the  state¬ 
ment:  “When  I  think  of  Hutterites,  I  think 
of .  .  .  .” 

•  Compare  their  first  statement  with  this 
one  to  evaluate  their  growth  in  under¬ 
standing  of  this  culturally-distinctive  com¬ 
munity. 
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Student  Master  01 


NAME 


DATE 


I  depend  on  myself  for 


When  I  do  things  for  myself  I  am 
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Student  Master  02 


NAME 


DATE 


INTERACTION 
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Student  Master  03 


NAME 


DATE 


I  depend  on  myself 
for 

I  depend  on  others 
for 

Others  depend  on 
me  for 

When  I  depend  on  myself  I  am _ 

When  I  depend  on  others  and  others  depend  on  me  we  are 
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Situation  1 


Activity  A6 


You  are  riding  your  bike  on  die 
school  grounds.  It  is  recess.  There 
are  many  children  playing  in  the 
schoolyard. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 

You  are  a  good  bike  rider.  You  think 
that  you  can  ride  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  playing  without  hit¬ 
ting  anyone.  It  is  fun  to  ride  your 
bike.  There  is  a  hill  at  one  end  of  the 
playground  that  is  just  right  to  zoom 
down  and  make  a  jump  at  the 
bottom. 

Situation  2 

There  is  a  scary  horror  show  on  tele¬ 
vision  at  9:00  p.m.  There  is  school 
tomorrow.  Horror  shows  are  your 
favourite  kind  of  program. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 
You  want  to  watch  the  horror  show 
on  television.  Your  bedtime  is 
8:30  p.m.  Tomorrow  is  Friday.  You 
do  not  think  that  staying  up  another 
hour  will  affect  your  school  work. 

Situation  3 

Your  parents  allow  you  to  have  a 
snack  after  school  and  before  you  go 
to  bed.  There  is  usually  lots  of  food 
to  choose  from.  Lately  your  parents 
have  not  been  happy  with  your 
choices. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 

You  have  a  sweet  tooth.  You  love 
candy,  cookies,  and  ice  cream.  You 
feel  that  you  are  old  enough  to  choose 
your  own  snacks.  You  think  that  you 
get  enough  nutritious  food  at  meal¬ 
times  so  that  your  snacks  can  be  any¬ 
thing  you  like. 


Role  Card  B  —  Teacher  on  supervi¬ 
sion 

There  is  a  school  rule  against  riding 
bikes  on  the  school  grounds  during 
school  time.  The  rule  was  made  to 
keep  the  smaller  children  from  get¬ 
ting  hurt.  Students  ride  their  bikes 
down  the  hill  at  the  end  of  the  play¬ 
ground  in  the  evening  when  there  is 
no  school.  Bike  riders  think  it  is  great 
fun  to  zoom  down  the  hill  and  jump 
their  bikes  into  the  air. 


Role  Card  B  —  Parent 

You  are  worried  about  your  child 
watching  scary  shows  on  television. 
Sometimes  they  cause  nightmares. 
You  think  that  children  should  get 
plenty  of  rest  if  they  are  to  do  their 
best  in  school. 


Role  Card  B  —  Parent 

You  are  worried  about  the  amount 
of  sugar  that  your  child  eats.  The 
dentist  found  two  cavities  at  the  last 
check-up.  You  provide  a  variety  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  nutritious 
snacks. 
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Situation  4 

You  have  two  hours  between  the  time 
you  get  home  from  school  and  din¬ 
ner  time.  You  have  homework  and 
a  piano  lesson  to  practise.  Your 
friends  want  you  to  play  ball  with 
them  against  the  kids  in  the  next 
block. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 

You  feel  that  you  should  be  allowed 
to  choose  what  you  do  with  your 
free  time.  You  have  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  time  dinner  and  chores 
are  over  until  bedtime.  That  is 
enough  time  to  do  homework  and 
practise  music. 

Role  Card  B  —  Parent 
You  have  made  a  rule  that  home¬ 
work  must  be  done  and  music  prac¬ 
tised  right  after  school.  Very  often 
the  family  goes  somewhere  or  does 
something  together  after  dinner. 
Chores  need  to  be  done  after  dinner. 


Situation  6 

You  want  to  be  best  friends  with 
your  classmate  who  sits  in  front  of 
you.  Kelly  lives  near  the  school  and 
plays  with  the  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Kelly  invites  you  to  come 
over  after  school. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 
You  are  quiet,  but  really  like  Kelly 
who  is  much  more  outgoing  and 
friendly  than  you  are.  You  do  not 
live  near  the  school.  You  come  by 
car  pool  to  this  school.  You  do  not 
have  a  good  friend  in  your  own 
neighbourhood.  The  children  there 
are  much  younger  than  you  are.  You 
think  that  you  should  be  able  to 
choose  your  own  friends. 


Situation  5 

You  have  just  been  given  a  new  toy 
by  your  grandparents.  The  toy  is  very 
expensive  and  easy  to  break.  Your 
grandfather  hopes  that  someday  you 
will  give  the  toy  to  your  child. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 
You  want  to  take  your  new  toy  to 
school  to  show  the  teacher  and  your 
friends.  It  is  from  a  country  that  your 
class  is  studying.  You  like  to  play 
with  it.  It  seems  like  such  a  long  time 
to  wait  until  you  get  home  from 
school  in  the  afternoon. 

Role  Card  B  —  Parent 
You  feel  the  new  toy  is  much  too 
expensive  to  be  taken  to  school.  You 
are  afraid  that  it  will  be  lost,  broken, 
or  stolen.  You  think  that  your  child 
will  enjoy  the  toy  even  more  as  s/he 
gets  older. 


Role  Card  B  —  Parent 

You  baby-sit  a  child  called  Lindsay 
in  your  home.  Lindsay  waits  each 
day  for  your  child  to  come  home 
from  school.  The  two  children  play 
together  very  well.  They  have  fun 
and  seem  to  like  each  other.  You  do 
not  have  a  car  this  week.  It  is  a  long 
bus  ride  from  the  school  to  your 
home.  A  person  taking  the  bus  would 
have  to  transfer  twice.  You  want  your 
child  to  come  straight  home  after 
school  to  play  with  Lindsay. 
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Situation  7 


You  have  been  given  ten  dollars  for 
your  birthday.  All  the  kids  at  school 
are  collecting  slickons.  You  only  have 
two  slickons.  You  think  that  you 
should  be  able  to  spend  your  own 
money  in  any  way  you  want. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 
You  want  to  buy  twelve  packages  of 
slickons  and  take  two  of  your  friends 
out  for  super-dooper  ice-cream  sur¬ 
prises.  You  would  have  fifty  cents 
left  from  the  ten  dollars  if  you  did 
this.  Your  family  is  going  on  a  big 
holiday  next  week.  You  have  been 
saving  your  money  for  the  trip.  Your 
parents  can  pay  for  the  trip,  but  they 
cannot  give  you  much  spending 
money. 


Role  Card  B  —  Parent 

You  want  your  child  to  save  the  ten 
dollars  to  spend  on  your  holiday. 
There  will  be  lots  of  tours,  amuse¬ 
ment  rides,  and  souvenirs.  All  of  these 
cost  money.  Your  child  has  collected 
things  like  slickons  before.  After  a 
week  or  two  s/he  did  not  look  at 
them  again. 


Situation  8 

The  rule  in  your  school  is  that  you 
may  take  out  three  library  books  at 
one  time.  The  librarian  wants  you 
to  take  two  books  that  you  can  read. 
The  other  may  be  one  that  your  par¬ 
ents  can  read  to  you. 

Role  Card  A  —  Student 
You  have  found  three  big  books  on 
weapons.  You  can’t  read  the  words, 
but  you  like  the  pictures.  The  li¬ 
brarian  reads  one  page  to  you  but 
you  don’t  understand  it.  You  think 
that  you  should  be  able  to  take  home 
any  book  you  like. 


Role  Card  B  —  Librarian 

You  want  the  children  to  learn  to 
choose  books  wisely.  You  want  them 
to  like  reading.  You  want  diem  to 
improve  their  reading  skills.  There 
are  so  many  good  stories  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  You  don’t  want  anyone  to  miss 
even  one  of  them.  Parents  tell  you 
that  they  want  dieir  children  to  read 
for  themselves. 


Situation  9 

Add  your  own  role-playing  situa¬ 
tion. 
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Student  Master  04 


NAME 


DATE 


I  think  my  community  should  become 
interdependent  because 


(more,  less) 


Student  Master  05 


NAME 


DATE 


Finish  one  of  the  sentences  below. 


I  think  that  Canadian  communities  should  be  more  interdependent  because 


I  think  that  Canadian  communities  should  be  more  self-reliant  because 


Student  Master  06 


NAME _ DATE _ 

1.  A  community  is  a  place  where 

a.  groups  live  and  work  together. 

b.  everyone  is  self-reliant. 

c.  there  are  many  resources. 

2.  A  city  is  the  same  as 

a.  a  rural  community. 

b.  an  urban  community. 

c.  a  self-reliant  community. 

3.  Communities  that  exchange  goods  and  services  are 

a.  self-reliant. 

b.  rich. 

c.  interdependent. 

4.  When  a  community  becomes  more  urbanized,  the  people 

a.  become  more  self-reliant. 

b.  become  less  interdependent. 

c.  become  more  interdependent. 

5.  Goods  are  things  that 

a.  you  can  buy  or  sell. 

b.  you  help  people  with. 

c.  are  grown  on  farms. 

6.  People  in  rural  areas  live 

a.  closer  together  than  in  urban  areas. 

b.  farther  apart  than  in  urban  areas. 

c.  the  same  distance  apart  as  in  urban  areas. 

7.  A  dentist  is  an  example  of  a 

a.  specialist. 

b.  piece  of  goods. 

c.  service. 
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Student  Master  07 


NAME _ DATE _ 

1.  Barn-building  bees  are  an  example  of: 

a.  self-reliance 

b.  co-operation 

c.  working  alone 

2.  If  you  value  self-reliance  you  would 

a.  clean  your  own  room. 

b.  let  mother  clean  your  room. 

c.  ask  two  friends  to  help  you. 

3.  Pioneer  lifestyles  were 

J 

a.  easier  than  ours. 

b.  the  same  as  ours. 

c.  full  of  hardships. 

4.  Some  settlers  came  to  Canada  because 

a.  they  had  lots  of  land  at  home. 

b.  they  could  buy  expensive  land. 

c.  land  was  almost  free. 

5.  Most  setders  travelled  to  their  homestead  by 

a.  boat,  airplane,  and  car. 

b.  boat,  train,  or  covered  wagon. 

c.  foot,  horseback,  and  bull  train. 

6.  Many  pioneers  had  to  provide  their  own 

a.  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

b.  land,  money,  and  transportation. 

c.  trains,  teachers,  and  churches. 

7.  Another  way  of  saying  “Should  we  work  alone  or  together?,” 
is 

a.  Should  we  be  self-reliant  or  independent? 

b.  Should  we  co-operate  or  help  each  odier? 

c.  Should  we  be  self-reliant  or  co-operate? 

8.  Setders  worked  together  to  build 

a.  schools,  churches,  and  towns. 

b.  homes,  fences,  and  wells. 

c.  tables,  chairs,  and  beds. 

9.  Setders  worked  alone  to  build 

a.  hospitals,  stores,  and  roads. 

b.  fields,  homes,  and  farms. 

c.  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 
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Student  Master  08 


NAME 


DATE 


CidturaUy-Distmctive  Community  Test 


Circle  T  if  the  sentence  is  true. 
Circle  F  is  the  sentence  is  false. 


1.  Hutterites  want  to  have  the  same  lifestyle  as 

everyone  else.  (T,  F) 

2.  People  who  work  away  from  the  colony  may 

want  to  change  some  traditions.  (T,  F) 

3.  Interaction  with  people  outside  die  colony 

helps  keep  lifestyles  the  same.  (T,  F) 

4.  If  people  adopt  change  their  lifestyle  will  stay 

the  same.  (T,  F) 

5.  Hutterites  have  hopes  for  their  communities  just 

as  other  people  do.  (T,  F) 

6.  There  are  very  few  Hutterite  communities  in 

Alberta.  (T,  F) 

7.  Customs,  rules,  and  beliefs  help  keep  people 

together.  (T,  F) 


8.  Culturally-distinctive  communities  have  special 

dress,  language,  and  traditions.  (T,  F) 

9.  The  exchange  of  goods  and  services 

encourages  change.  (T,  F) 

10.  People  may  change  in  some  ways  and  stay  the 

same  in  others.  (T,  F) 
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